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Mr. Aldrich, chairman 
ot the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Finance, laid 
vefore the Senate, last week, the tariff 
bill prepared by the Republican major- 
ity of his committee, and proposed as a 
substitute for the bill past by the House. 
No recommendations were made con- 
cerning hides, wood pulp and_ bitu- 
minous coal, which the House had 
placed on the free list. There was no 
reference to the maximum rates or to 
the inheritance tax. Iron ore (free in 
the House bill) was made dutiable at 
25 cents a ton. The duties of the pres- 
ent law upon hosiery and gloves were 


Tariff Revision 
in the Senate 


retained, and the increases proposed by 


the House rejected. Tea and coffee re- 
mained on the free list, and the House 
Juty on cocoa was disapproved. The 
method of estimating the value of cot- 
ton cloth (withdrawn in the House, 
where the assertion was made that it 
would greatly increase duties) was re- 
stored. Duties upon agricultural prod- 
ucts generally, many of which had been 
reduced by the House, were restored to 
the rates of the present law. Among 
these are the duties on barley and barley 
malt, which were the subject of contro- 
versy in the House. The House’s re- 
duction of the rate on carpet wool was 
canceled. A duty of 35 per cent. on 
yachts built abroad was imposed, altho 
the House committee holds that the im- 
portation of such yachts is forbidden by 
law. Very little or no change was made 
in the House bill’s chemical, pottery, 
lumber, and sugar schedules. The art 
paragraph was slightly broadened. In- 
creases of about 15 per cent. of the 
duties on wine, spirits, ale, cordials, and 
sinilar products were proposed. Petro- 
leum was left on the free list, where the 
House put it. The House rate on steel 


rails was retained. In many instances 
specific duties were substituted for the 
ad valorem rates of the present law and 
of the House bill. The efféct of these 
changes cannot now be seen, altho with 
respect to some of them the assertion 
was made that they would not cause an 
increase. As to this there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. Specific duties were 
sought by those who desired more pro- 
tection, Critics remarked that while the 
bill might be an improvement upon the 
House bill in certain schedules (not tak- 
ing into consideration the products as to 
which no recommendation was made), it 
differed but little, on the whole, from 
the present tariff. The omitted rates 
are to be cofisidered hereafter in the 
Senate. It is predicted that duties will 
be imposed upon hides and _ coal. 
Changes made in the House had cut 
from the Payne bill, it was estimated, 
$20,000,000 of revenue. Some think the 
Senate committee’s bill cuts off $30,000,- 
000 more. Independent producers of 
crude petroleum assert that the removal 
of the duty upon such oil is to their dis- 
advantage and is beneficial to the Oil 
Trust, which controls only one-tenth of 
the domestic output of crude and would 
be able to import oil from Mexico free 
of duty. They say they ought to be pro- 
tected by a duty of 50 per cent. The 
committee’s plan for obtaining the need- 
ed revenue is unknown. It is said that 
Mr. Aldrich will oppose an inheritance 
tax, an income tax, a stamp tax or a tax 
on corporation dividends. Several Re- 
publicans, however, do not agree with 
him. The Democratic Senators in con- 
ference agreed to support amendments 
for an income tax and a stamp tax on 
transfers of shares of stock. It is re- 
ported that they could not reach an 
agreement as to the protective features 
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of the bill. At least a dozen Repub- 
licans, it is asserted, will stand with 
them for an income tax. Mr. Bailey has 
introduced an income tax amendment, 
making the tax 3 per cent. on $5,000 or 
more, and exempting all income from 
Federal, State, county or municipal 
securities, and from salaries of State 
offices. He appears to be confident that 
such a tax would not now be annulled 
by the Supreme Court. The revenue 
from such a tax, he thinks, would be 
from $60,000,000 to $80,000,000. Mr. 
Cummins (Republican) is preparing an 
amendment for a graduated income tax, 
beginning with 2 per cent. on $2,000 
and rising by degrees to 5 per cent. for 
incomes exceeding $50,000. A majority 
of the Democrats are opposed to a na- 
tional inheritance tax. Mr. Beveridge 
and Mr. La Follette have introduced 
bills for a Tariff Commission. It is un- 
derstood that the President desires that 
provision for sufficient revenue shall be 
made when the new tariff rates are en- 
acted, and that action upon the special 
revenue features shall not be deferred 
until next winter. It is reported that he 
has said: “Why not take the lowest tar- 
iff rates to be found in the two bills 
[House and Senate committee] and add 
an inheritance tax 


No progress was made last 
week toward an agreement of 


Labor 


Disputes the anthracite coal miners 


with their employers. The latter still 
proposed a renewal of the agreement 
that has expired, provided that it should 
be signed on the other side by “repre- 
sentatives of the anthracite mine work- 
ers.” They declined to make a contract, 
as they said, “with an organization con- 
trolled by men engaged in bituminous 
coal mining, a competitive industry, 
which benefits directly from every mis- 
fortune suffered by the anthracite indus- 
try.” They also said: 

“It should not be understood from this that 
the operators oppose organization among their 
employes. The attitude of the operators to- 
ward this question now is the same as that in 
which they were upheld by the strike commis- 
sion of 1902, as related in the official reports 
of that tribunal. The mine workers were ad- 
vised by the commission to make in their or- 
ganization certain changes which might justify 
the operators in dealing with it. These recom- 
mendations have not been adopted and there 
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exist now exactly the same reasons agains! 
‘recognition’ which seemed good and sufficien' 
to the commission appointed by the Presiden 
of the United States.” 

President Baer, of the Reading Railroad 
Company, a leading representative 01 
the mine owners, recently remarked tha’ 
in his judgment the award of the com 
mission was “in its general results the 
wisest solution of the labor problem that 
the world has ever seen.” The operators 
have appointed a committee of eleven to 
decide: upon a policy. It is said that a 
majority of this committee favor a re- 
duction of wages, while a minority 
would suspend work at the mines for a 
time, because of the large quantity o/ 
coal on hand. It is thought that a 
general strike in the carrying trade on 
the great lakes cannot be avoided. The 
Carriers’ Association insists upon the 
open shop, and the unions have instruct- 
ed their members to refuse to work with 
non-union men. 

& 


‘ The controversy between 
Railroad and the State authorities of 
Trust Cases Missouri and the railroad 
companies concerning passenger rates 
will probably be ended by a general 
adoption of a 2!4-cent rate. The Bur- 
lington road recently decided to enforce 
this rate on May ist, the Rock Island 
then took similar action, and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco gave notice that 
this would be its rate in Arkansas. It 
is thought that all the companies affect- 
ed will soon make their rates 214 cents 
a mile, not only in Missouri, but also in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 
At Kansas City, Judge McPherson, of 
the Federal Court, has in a decree re- 
served for the Federal courts exclusive 
jurisdiction in the Missouri rate cases, 
and has dissolved the injunction recently 
procured by the State authorities to re- 
strain the companies from making a 3- 
cent rate. The 2!4-cent rate was sug- 
gested in the decision against the State 
law, which required a 2-cent rate, and 
it is expected that the acceptance of it 
by the roads will prevent further litiga- 
tion. The Supreme Court has denied 
a motion for a rehearing in the case of 
its decision affirming the judgment of 
the Texas courts against the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, and the company 
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will pay the fine, which amounts to 
about $1,600,000. It will then be per- 
mitted to do business in Texas under 
the conditions imposed by the State’s 
laws. A fee of $330,000 was claimed 
by the prosecuting attorney, but the 
courts decide that he is entitled to only 
$80,000. In the Federal court at To- 
peka, Kan., on the 16th, the Cudahy 
Packing Company of that city (a branch 
of the company of the same name in 
Chicago) was indicted on 737 counts 
for defrauding the Government of $8o,- 
000 by violations of the internal revenue 
laws. It is alleged that the company 
used for oleomargarine colored in imi- 
tation of butter the stamps intended for 
oleomargarine not so colored, thus pay- 
ing a tax of only 4% of a cent a pound 
instead of the tax of 10 cents a pound 
which the law requires. The penalty 
may be both fine and imprisonment. 
A Federal grand jury at Chicago 
recently consumed much time in an in- 
quiry concerning methods by which, it 
was alleged, the packing companies (or 
Beef Trust) were obtaining rebates 
from the railroads. There were no in- 
dictments, but Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham has sent to Morris & Co., one 
of the companies, a long letter in which 
he directs that the methods in question 
must be used no longer. It appears that 
the railroad cempanies paid for dressed 
beef injured in transit upon the basis of 
an excessive valuation, and that rebates, 
or concessions in rates, were thus grant- 
ed indirectly. Mr. Wickersham says 
this method has been used by other 
packing companies; that the practice 
was probably adopted long ago with no 
intent to violate the law; and that no 
public service would be rendered now 
by making a test case in the courts. But 
the Government insists, he adds, that the 
practice “must be abandoned at once.” 


a 


It is expected that Castro, 
the deposed President of 
Venezuela, now on his way 
back to Europe, will land at Santander, 
Spain. At the time of his expulsion from 
Martinique he sent to the authorities 
there a written protest, saying that de- 
portation imperiled his life, that he had 
committed no offense against the French 


Castro and 
Venezuela 


Government, and that the action of which 
he complained was “a breach of interna- 
tional law and.a denial of the rights of 
individuals.” In conclusion, he re- 
marked : 

“That such a thing should have come to pass 

in the land which saw the birth of Josephine 
and from which came the inspiration and 
presage of liberty, and at the hands of a people 
who shed their blood by torrents hardly a cen- 
tury ago to maintain unimpaired the rights and 
prerogative of man, is inconceivable.” 
If he decides to remain in France, he will 
not be molested by the French authori- 
ties, but will be under surveillance. After 
his expulsion from Martinique, the Dan- 
ish Government gave orders that he 
should be excluded from the Danish 
West Indies. In Caracas, the judge of 
the criminal court in which is pending 
the indictment of Castro for the murder 
of Antonio Paredes has ordered the is- 
sue of requisition. papers. Attorneys in 
New York, representing the Venezuelan 
Government, have published an opinion 
that Gomez is President in accord with 
the Constitution, Castro having been in- 
dicted, impeached and suspended from 
office at the instance of the Attorney- 
General. Mrs. Castro was not permitted 
to land at the Venezuelan port of La 
Guayra, nor was she allowed to com- 
municate with any person on shore. She 
proceeded to Costa Rica, and will return 
to France. At La Guayra she said 
to Government officers on the dock: 
“You had better make hay while the sun 
shines.” She denies that her husband 
has bought war supplies, and asserts that 
his purpose was to avoid politics and live 
quietly on his estates. Reports from 
Panama speak of articles in the press of 
neighboring cities south of the Isthmus 
favorable to Castro and expressing ap- 
prehension that the policy of the United 
States and Europe in this case menaces 
the independence of the States of South 
and Central America. 


ad 


O : It is now asserted that 
ther Countries Mr. G Ch , 
South of Us r. Gregory, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the 

United States in Nicaragua, was treated 
with great discourtesy before he left his 
post. He was continually watched by 
spies, it is said; he was shadowed when- 
ever he left his office, his dispatches to 
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the Government at Washington were in- 
tercepted and mutilated, and he was fre- 
quently insulted by President Zelaya’s 
officers. There are rumors of a revolu- 
tionary movement in Nicaragua, in the 
interest of José Madriz. Reports from 
Mexico say that Zelaya and his troops 
continue to menace Salvador. The Mex- 
ican gunboats stationed near the camp of 
his army have been instructed to assist 
the United States warships there in pre- 
serving peace-———About thirty members 
of the House at Washington have sailed 
for the Panama Isthmus, to inspect the 
Canal work. They will remain in the 
Canal Zone for six days. In his ap- 
proaching visit to the Isthmus, Secretary 
Dickinson will be accompanied by Major- 
General Bell. At Velardena, a Mexi- 
can mining town forty miles from Tor- 
reon, on the toth, the Mayor intercepted 
a religious procession in which about a 
thousand persons were going to witness 
the annual burning of images of Judas. 
Such processions, it is said, are forbid- 
den by law. There was a riot, in which 
six policemen were killed. The mob then 
burned the Mayor’s house, and the 
Mayor and his wife narrowly escaped 
death. Troops came and peace was re- 
stored, after thirty-two persons had been 
killed. Fourteen rioters who had been 
taken into custody were shot, after con- 
viction by drum-head court martial. 
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FB The employees of the 
rench 
i aa postal department are 
determined to take ad- 
vantage of the power which they have 
obtained thru the recent strike, but there 
is a divergence of opinion among them 
as to the best method of procedure, one 
party holding that their best policy is to 
come into closer co-operation with the 
Government and the other faction be- 
lieving that they can gain more by fight- 
ing it. The former group is repre- 
sented by the Comité d’Etudes, which 
includes not merely employees of the 
post office and railroads, but also the 
Association of Law Clerks and a large 
number of teachers in the primary and 
secondary schools, that is, the upper 
class of civil servants in general. In 
their recent manifesto their position is 
exprest in the following words: 


“We do not want the right to strike, because 

we hold that a public service which has been 
established in the superior interest of the na- 
tion ought not to be interrupted. . A 
certain number of civil servants want merely 
to earn their wages from the nation. We, on 
the other hand, regard ourselves as its part- 
ners,” 
They propose to get rid of the evils of 
the service, particularly the spoils sys- 
tem, by “democratizing the administra- 
tion.” They would have the administra- 
tive bureaus include not merely the de- 
partmental ouicials, but also delegates of 
the state employees of all grades and 
representatives of the public in whose 
interest the service is maintained. The 
other party openly declares its indiffer- 
ence to the efficiency and continuity of 
the service and would use the organiza- 
tion for advancing the interests of the 
working class as a whole. Their atti- 
tude is becoming more and more revo- 
lutionary, as is shown by the speech of 
M. Yvetot, of the General Federation 
of Labor, in the Hippodrome meeting 
of 10,000 working men and Government 
employees. He ridiculed the argument 
that the strike of the postal and tele- 
graph department had left the country 
in danger of war. 

“We want to leave war out of account al- 
together, and that is why we made merry over 
the alarm of the bourgeoisie. We workmen 
will have none of these little fatherlands. Our 
country is the international world, and let me 
tell the post office employees that their English 
comrades were prepared, if necessary, to de- 
stroy (saboter) the incoming French mails. 
Capitalism now finds itself attacked by us on 
every side, and when once we have the army 
on our side every single bourgeois institution 
will cease to exist. It is the army which we 
must work upon and win over to our cause. 
As soon as the army understands, we shall 
make it cross over to the other side of the bar- 
ricade. Then we shall be armed with the 
weapons of the bourgeoisie and revolution will 
be possible. We are only waiting for you offi- 
cials in order to make a start.” 

Secretary Pataud, of the Electricians’ 
Union, has succeeded in winning over 
a considerable number of the Govern- 
ment employees, and last week several 
hundred of them voted that the General 
Postal Association be transformed into 
a trade union and affiliated with the 
General Federation. He has also gained 
the Union of Bank Clerks, which was 
offended by the dismissal of two of its 
members because they had collected sub- 
scriptions for the striking postal employ- 
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ees. Domestic servants have hitherto 
taken little part in the organized labor 
movement, but now.a Domestics’ Syndi- 
cate has been formed, including over 
two thousand valets, footmen, coachmen, 
grooms and butlers, which will join the 
General Federation of Labor. 


m& 


a An uprising of a very 
Pre ianse singular character took 

place in the capital of 
Turkey on the night of April 12th. A 
large body of soldiers of the First Army 
Corps, mostly infantry, revolted against 
their officers and demanded the over- 
throw of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, which since the revolution has 
virtually governed the country. The 
mutiny was chiefly due to religious and 
racial feeling, but does not seem to have 
been directed against the constitutional 
régime in itself. The Young Turks 


forming the Committee of Union and 
Progress were dissatisfied with the first 
Grand Vizier Kiamil Pasha, because he 
was not radical enough to suit them. On 
February 14th, Parliament, at their in- 
stigation, passed a vote of lack’ of con- 


fidence, and Kiamil Pasha, with scrupu- 
lous regard for the newly established 
constitution, resigned his office. The new 
Grand Vizier, Hilmi Pasha, and his cab- 
inet offended the soldiers by several of 
their policies. One of the reforms which 
the Young Turks wished to introduce 
was the admission of all Ottoman sub- 
jects to the army, which has hitherto been 
composed exclusively of Mohammedans. 
The Greeks showed no desire to take ad- 
vantage of this change, but the Armen- 
ians clamored for admission to the army 
to avoid the tax which had been imposed 
upon them in lieu of military service. The 
soldiers, however, resented the idea of 
having Christians put into the barracks 
with them. The Government, two weeks 
ago, succeeded in obtaining the Sultan’s 
consent to the disbandment of the famous 
Pretorian Guard of the Yildiz Kiosk. 
The soldiers composing it were to be dis- 
persed to the distant provinces from 
which they have been drawn. The im- 
position of a strictly military discipline, 
the curtailment of their customary li- 
cense and the requirements of severe 
‘rilling in order to make the army more 
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efficient increased their dissatisfaction. 
Anticipating some mutinous demonstra- 
tion, orders had been issued emphasizing 
the duty of the soldiers to obey their of- 
ficers, even tho they might be ordered to 
fire upon their co-religionists. This 
brought the disaffection to open revolt. 
The soldiers gathered near the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, seized the Parliament 
House and telegraph office, and opened 
the bridges to prevent the passage of 
troops from Pera. They were joined 
by more until the mutineers numbered 
about 20,000. The ministry concluded 
that they could not rely upon the few 
loyal troops, and tendered their resigna- 
tion to the Sultan, who thereupon called 
Tewfik Pasha, former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, as Grand Vizier, and Mar- 
shal Edhem Pasha was made Minister of 
War. When the new Grand Vizier went 
to the Square of St. Sophia to announce 
the establishment of the new Govern- 
ment, he was enthusiastically received by 
the soldiers, who expended some million 
cartridges during the night in celebrating 
their victory. The most remarkable thing 
about the affair is, perhaps, the conduct 
of the soldiers, who for two days had the 
capital entirely under their control, and 
were under the orders of no commis- 
sioned officer, yet there was very little 
violence and the gunpowder was mostly 
expended in rejoicing. No anti-foreign 
feeling was manifested. Their animosity 
was entirely directed to the members of 
the Committee of Union and Progress. 
Nazim Pasha, Minister of Justice, was 
killed before the Parliament House, and 
Riza Pasha, Minister of Marine, was 
wounded by a bayonet thrust. The edi- 
tor of the Young Turk organ, Tanin, 
escaped harm, but another man who was 
mistaken for him was killed. Arif Bey, 
commander of the cruiser “‘Assari Tew- 
fik,”” was lynched because he ordered the 
guns of the ship trained on the Yildiz 
Kiosk for the purpose of putting down 
the mutiny. The Young Turk news- 
paper offices and the clubhouse of Turk- 
ish women were devastated. It is report- 
ed that seventeen civilians and soldiers 
were killed and 415 wounded, but most- 
ly, it appears, by accident. Ahmed Riza, 
president of the lower chamber of Par- 
liament and leader of the Young Turk 
party, against whom special animosity 
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was manifested, took refuge in the 
French Embassy. The Sultan appointed 
Ismail Kemal Pasha to act as‘ president 
of the Chamber, but on the formal bal- 
lot he did not receive a third of the votes. 
The Chamber, depleted of most of its 
Young Turk members, could not muster 
a quorum, but, nevertheless, past reso- 
lutions promising amnesty and redress of 
grievances to the mutineers, and declar- 
ing their intention to maintain the con- 
stitution and restore order. 

as 

‘The mutineers at Con- 
stantinople were men 
from the First Army 
Corps, who had been worked upon by 
the Mohammedan priests, probably at 
the instigation of the Sultan. The First 
Army Corps, with headquarters at 
Adrianople, not subjected to these in- 
fluences, are inclined rather to sympa- 
thize with the Young Turks. The chief 
dependence of the Young Turks, how- 
ever, is the Third Army Corps, located 
at Salonika, where the revolution of nine 
months ago broke out. The soldiers here 
at once declared their refusal to submit 
to the overthrow of the Government at 
Constantinople and made preparations 
for an advance in force upon the capital. 
The Albanians, as far as Novibazar, have 
declared their intention of aiding the 
Salonika faction. Two of the leaders in 
the late revolution, Enver Bey and 
Hakki Bey, had been appointed military 
attachés at Berlin and Vienna _ re- 
spectively, probably for the purpose of 
getting them safely away from the coun- 
try, but at the hint of trouble they re- 
turned to Salonika by the first train, and 
are now assisting in the preparation for 
the march on Constantinople. With re- 
markable celerity and decision the troops 
were entrained at Salonika and dis- 
patched toward the capital. Within three 
days a body of troops estimated at about 
30,000 were concentrated at Tchatalje, 
within fifty miles of Constantinople, with 
the advance guard less than twenty miles 
from the capital. They are well provided 
with field guns, machine guns, ammuni- 
tion, and food. Here they have been 
visited repeatedly by deputations from 
Parliament, hoping to conciliate them and 
prevent civil war, but the Young Turks 


The Young Turks 
at Salonika 
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were firm in their demands, which are 
the punishment of the ringleaders in 
the rising, the safe conduct and protec- 
tion for the Salonika deputies and the 
restoration of the former Government. 
They expect to seize Constantinople, es- 
tablish military dictatorship, protect the 
foreign quarter of Pera, and establish 
order thruout the country. Probably this 
program will involve the deposition of 
the Sultan. As an indication of the uncer- 
tainty of the army may be cited the ac- 
tion of the artillery at Hademkoi. Sta- 
tioned between Tchatalje and Constanti- 
nople, and being agitated and confused 
by the conflicting reports of what had 
taken place in Constantinople, they de- 
termined to find out for themselves by 
taking train for Constantinople, so they 
imprisoned some of their officers, put 
others in the uniforms of privates and 
took them with them. When the 1,200 
soldiers arrived they were met by one of 
the privates who are now in command, 
marched to the War Office, where they 
were refreshed with tea, then taken to 
Parliament, where they listened to reas- 
suring speeches by the acting president 
of the Chamber and prominent Deputies 
Then in the square facing the House of 
Parliament prayers were offered and the 
Sultan was cheered. Satisfied then. that 
neither the Sultan nor the constitution 
was in danger, the artillerymen returned 
to their barracks at Hademkoi. The chief 
reliance of the Government at Con- 
stantinople is on Nazim Pasha, who has 
been placed in charge of the army. He 
is a liberal and constitutionalist, popu- 
lar with the army, and the Mohammedan 
priests, who instigated the mutiny, are 
now busy visiting the barracks and 
preaching obedience to superior officers 
as the duty of all good Mohammedans. 
The soldiers, however, have found out 
by their two days’ recess that they do 
not have to obey unless they want to, 
and it is questionable how much depend- 
ence can be placed upon them in case 
they are called upon to fight their 
brothers from Salonika. On the other 
hand, it is equally questionable if the sol- 
diers from Salonika could be induced to 
attack a general for whom they have so 
much respect and confidence as Nazim 
Pasha. 
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Siieninn ot Almost simultaneously 
Armenians With the mutiny at Con- 

stantinople, but apparently 
not connected with it, a rising took place 
against the Christians in the vicinity of 
the Gulf of Alexandretta. The towns 
most seriously involved are the seaports 
of Alexandretta and Mersina, and two in- 
land towns reached by railroad from the 
latter, Tarsus, 17 miles, and Adana, 41 
miles from the coast. Adana, the key 
to the Taurus Mountains, is twice as 
large as any of the other three, contain- 
ing about 35,000 inhabitants. Tarsus is 
best known as the birthplace of Paul. It 
appears that street fighting between the 
Turks and the Christians of Adana con- 
tinued for three days, and a large part 
of the town was destroyed by fire. Over 
a thousand persons are said to have been 
killed here and as many more in the 
other towns. Among the victims are 
two American missionaries, Mr. Maurer 
and Mr. Rogers. The latter was a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and he 
and his wife were sent out last August 
from the South Congregational Church 
of New Britain, Conn. They were shot 


on Thursday afternoon while attempt- 
ing to extinguish a fire in the house of 
an aged Turkish woman. The other mis- 
sionaries seem to be safe, altho they are 
confined to the mission premises, where 
several thousand fugitives have taken 
refuge, and are suffering for lack of 


food and medicine. The Rev. William 
M. Chambers, of the American Board, 
who is in charge of the Adana district, 
cabled to the United States for help as 
soon as telegraphic communication was 
established after the riots. There are 
no American warships in the vicinity, 
but French and British warships have 
gone to Alexandretta and Mersina, with 
orders to take such action as seems ad- 
visable in the emergency. The Sheik- 
ul-Islam, of Constantinople, is using his 
authority to stop the massacre of Ar- 
menian Christians, and has telegraphed 
to the priests of Adana warning them 
that such action is contrary to Moham- 
medan law. The Chamber, on motion of 
the deputies from Aleppo and Adana, 
past a resolution calling for the sup- 
pression of the riots and the punishment 
of their leaders, 
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The Independent Labor 
Party of England is suf- 
fering from a factional 
fight between the moderate and radical 
wings. A Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment, Victor Albert Grayson, has been 
violent in his attack upon Keir Hardie 
and other labor members, denouncing 
them as traitors to the cause on account 
of their co-operation with the Liberals. 
The National Administrative Council dis- 
mist him from the party and cut off 
the payment of his salary from the party 
funds. The general labor conference re- 
fused to concur in this action, whereupon 
four members of the National Council, 
Keir Hardie, Philip Snowden, Ramsay 
Macdonald and Bruce Glasier, handed in 
their resignations. All except the last 
are members of Parliament. A report 
comes by way of St. Petersburg that the 
Turkomans have defeated the revolu- 
tionists of Astrabad, Persia, and massa- 
cred 2,000 persons. This occurrence, 
whatever its seriousness, will give the 
Russians another excuse for occupying 
Persian territory, as, according to the 
agreement with Great Britain, Russia is 
responsible for the maintenance of order 
in Northern Persia. In pursuance of this 
policy several towns along the Caspian 
have been garrisoned by Russian troops 
and most recently a force of Tekke- 
Turkoman cavalry under Russian officers 
have occupied Meshed in Northeastern 
Persia. The Constitution for the 
Union of the South African colonies 
which has been under consideration by 
the four parliaments seems now to have a 
good chance of being approved by all of 
them. Inthe Transvaal Parliament three 
days were given to the discussion which 
called out a good deal of criticism on cer- 
tain points, but none of the amendments 
suggested received any considerable num- 
ber of votes. At the end! of the discus- 
sion General Botha’s motion for the 
adoption of the constitution past the As- 
sembly without dissenting voice. In Cape 
Colony more opposition is manifested, but 
so far all amendments have been defeated 
by a vote of about three to one. ‘The 
Dutch element objects to the system of 
proportional representation, which they 
think will curtail their political power, 
and the friends of the natives are opposed 
to the discrimination on account of color. 
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Progress in Panama 
BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 
{This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Gardner Richardson and Mr. W. 


J. Ghent, who were sent to Panama by Tue InpEPENDENT as its special representatives. The 
second article, by Mr. Ghent, will discuss the commissary and labor questions.—Enpzrror. } 


tives of THe INDEPENDENT were 

sent to Panama* to report to our 
readers the conditions under which the 
Americans were working, and the prog- 
ress that was being made in constructing 
the canal. They found chaos and confu- 
sion. The commission had pitched in 
after the characteristic American fashion 
and hurried a heterogeneous lot of men 
and material to the Isthmus. Without 


*Six articles by Dr. E. E. Slosson and Mr. Gardner 
Richardson appeared in THe InpEPENDENT for March 
15th, 22d, 2oth, April sth, 12th and 19th, 1906. 


. *HREE years ago two representa- 


adequate wharfing facilities at either the 
Atlantic or Pacific ends, without proper 
quarters for the men or storage for sup- 
plies, with only the single track Panama 
Railroad to handle the tremendous traffic, 
the great task was undertaken. Yet the 
report of our editors was on the whole 
an optimistic one. The blame for the 


confusion was laid to the fact that the 
American public, impatient at any delay, 
wanted to see the dirt fly, and, rather 
than draw criticism from platform and 
press, the commission started the work 
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A SECTION OF THE CANAL COMPLETED BY THE FRENCH. 


This Atlantic entrance has been abandoned by the Americans for a straighter canal. 


The banks are lined 


with old French machinery. 
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with such facilities as it could command. 
The advance made in three years is 
astounding. The streets of Colon and 
Panama are paved with fire-brick; hy- 
drants, unheard of in the tropics, have 
been installed, and swamps in the out- 
skirts of the city filled in with earth taken 
from the canal prism. Yellow fever is 
an exterminated disease, and mosquitoes 
are almost as rare as snowflakes. The 
men are far better quartered, fed and 
cared for. The change in the conditions 
on the Isthmus was first forcibly brought 
home to us on the steamer. Three years 
ago the boat was crowded to overflowing 
with adventurers, soldiers of fortune and 
ne’er-do-weels. The absence of women 
was painfully apparent. The ship’s com- 
pany was a typical segment of a mining 
camp or frontier community. This year 
the steamer had a smaller passenger list, 
consisting of a noticeably large propor- 
tion of married women and their chil- 
dren. The men were mostly returning 


from their vacations, and were a quiet, 
unassuming, but determined class of men, 
the type of American that has pushed un- 
dertakings to completion in many lands. 


The Isthmus is no place for grafters and 
seekers for sinecures, and such men were 
the first to find it out. Despite the great 
progress that has been made in caring 
for the men, the work is hard, the heat 
makes all labor arduous, and the means 
of amusement are restricted. So the men 
that came in search for easy work at high 
wages and the chronic kickers have been 
automatically weeded out. 

The domestication of the Zone was 
still further emphasized on landing at 
Cristobal. Light-haired American chil- 
dren were playing games under the palm 
trees. Baby carriages were being 
wheeled along the water front. We were 
witnesses of the Americanization of a 
land steeped in Spanish influence for four 
centuries. Along the main streets of Co- 
lon and Panama all American products 
from Omega oil to Sorosis shoes were 
prominently advertised by billboards and 
even electric signs. The penny mov- 
ing picture arcade has also followed the 
flag. On Sunday afternoons and holi- 


days baseball teams from the various de- . 


partments meet in contests that delight 
the American colony and astound the na- 
tives. A spectator might easily forget 














RELIEF MAP OF THE CANAL ZONE, 


Showing the artificial lake to be created and the 
line of the canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


that he was in Panama, for all the cus- 
toms in the States are loyally followed, 
even to the selling of peanuts and pink 
lemonade. 
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The most startling evidence of Amer- 
icanization is a fully equipt fire depart- 
ment at Cristobal, which turns out in 
record time to all alarms, and has al- 
ready saved considerable property that 
the local Panamanian fire department 
would have been utterly incapable of 
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cross the street from their engine house 
to the wharf immediately opposite. In 
the excitement the native firemen, in ac- 
cordance with a hereditary custom, com- 
pletely lost their heads and proceeded to 
uncouple the hose as fast as the Ameri- 
cans laid it down, and swarmed over, the 
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CANAL ZONE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Located at Cristobal and fully equipt according to the latest American standards. 


protecting. The native firemen wear red 
shirts, brass covered helmets and khaki 
trousers, and are known among them- 
selves and the Panamanians. under the 
high-sounding name of “bomberos.” 
The Americans employ the universal 
derogatory adjective for anything native 
and allude to them as the “spigotty” 
firemen. The derivation of “spigotty” 
is uncertain, but it is an importation 
from Cuba and is supposed to be a con- 
traction of a portion of the sentence, 
“No spigo de Englis.” While we were 
in Cristobal a German liner caught on 


fire, and at the first alarm the American _ 


department turned out promptly and cov- 
ered almost a mile to the dock in the same 
time that the “spigotty” firemen took to 


ship with their battle axes, shouting or- 
ders which nobody obeyed nor under- 
stood. The German captain finally 
cleared them off the ship and directed his 
crew to prevent their returning. With 
this assistance the Americans put the fire 
out, but only after six sailors had been 
suffocated. A member of the American 
fire department said they had been de- 
layed about thirty minutes by the “bom- 
beros.” The next morning a namesake 
of ours, the Colon Independent, came out 
with an indignant editorial on the dis- 
courtesy shown to the “bomberos.” The 
action in driving their men from the 
decks was denounced as an insult to the 
Panamanian Republic. 

A feature which imprest us most fa- 
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vorably was the splendid and efficient 
work done by the four commission club- 
houses, which are operated under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., at Cristobal, 
Empire, Gorgona and Culebra. These 
institutions furnish, with the exception 
of baseball, practically the only form of 
amusements for the men, and are exten- 
sively patronized. Their equipment con- 
sists of a large reading room, gymnasi- 
um, bowling alley and billiard room, in 
addition to smaller rooms for cards, 
chess and cheekers. President Taft, on 
his recent: visit to the Isthmus, promised 
he would try to have four more club- 
houses installed, and no better measure 
could be advocated, both for the pleasure 
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Zone. The possibilities of adapting north- 
ern fruits and vegetables to the luxuriant 
tropical climate have been but slightly in- 
vestigated. 

Experimentation in this form is all the 
more desirable, as conditions indicate that 
we are building up a permanent com- 
munity at Panama. The operation of the 
locks, dredging of the channel, pilotage 
of vessels and administration of the canal 
will always keep a force of Americans in 
Panama. We have, in addition, incura- 
ble patients in our hospitals, and life con- 
victs in our prisons. When the canal is 
finished, we hope the Government will 
open the Zone to settlers, and give one 
of its houses and a certain amount of 














THE RAILROAD STATION 


AT COLON. 


This building was the center of the revolution in 1903, and was protected by a handful of Americans. 


and good of the men. The new buildings 
would probably be located at Gatun, An- 
con, Tabernilla and Pedro Miguel. An- 
other matter somewhat aside from the 
actual canal construction that deserves 
Government attehtion is the extension of 
agricultural experiment stations on the 


The houses will be 


land to each person. 
of no further use to the Government, and 
to have an American community inhab- 
iting the Zone would strengthen our po- 
sition in that part of the world. 

The Americans have done very little 


to beautify the land permanently. The 
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French imported royal and cocoa palms 
from Jamaica, and have made Cristobal 
and Ancon garden spots in the world. 
The Americans might well follow their 
example and beautify localities, such as 
Gatun, which is now a hot, unprotected 
hillside, and which, on account of the big 
locks to be located there, will be a -per- 
manent town. 

The planting of these palms is one of 
the many little things the French did to 
help the Americans. Sufficient credit has 
never been given to this nation for the 
manner in which the rank and file at- 
tacked the great problem at Panama. In 
the face of constant yellow fever, of 
which they were pathetically ignorant, 
living under unbearable conditions, and 
with entirely inadequate machinery, they 
took out 81,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
from the canal prism. If the French had 


known that yellow fever was carried by 
the mosquito, and if they had been 
equipt with our steam shovels, they 
might have finished the canal. This state- 
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ment might not bear attack, but, stating 
a part of it conversely, a denial will be 
less likely to follow. If the Americans 
were visited by a yellow fever epidemic 
that carried off only one-tenth the num- 
ber that it did among the French and 
their employes, there would probably be 
a stampede from the Isthmus, that would 
leave not a wheel turning nor an inkwell 
cover lifted. No person can wander over 
the Isthmus and see the footprints of the 
French without conceiving a deep admi- 
ration for their dogged perseverance and 
determination, Our payment of $40,000,- 
ooo for their rights was one of the best 
bargains our much-swindled Government 
ever made. In addition to the 81,000,000 
cubic yards of earth removed, which 
would at this price be paid for at the rate 
of 50 cents a yard, a lower price than we 
could remove it for, we secured thou- 
sands of tons of machinery and iron, 
some of which we have continuously 
used, and two thousand houses in a fair 
state of repair. 











THE NEW CITY OF PANAMA. 


The streets, formerly in wretched condition, have been paved and are kept clean, an unusual procedure in 
the tropics. 
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Since our last visit the civilian admin- 
istration of John F. Stevens has gone out 
and the military administration of Col. 
George W. Goethals has come in. Ste- 
vens was a railroad man and his organi- 
zation of the Panama Railroad and the 
different departments was an efficient 
piece of work. When the locks and dams 
were projected, a field was opened in 
which he was not so experienced. The 
men now in charge have built locks and 
dams all their lives, and the man imme- 
diately in charge of this work, Col. H. F. 
Hodges, is a recognized expert. Another 
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lifetime to accept. They are as safe from 
the Sirens’ call as was the bound Ulysses 
among his deafened sailors. 

The opportunities among the men for 
saving are great. A single man drawing 
$1,800 a year can without privation save 
$1,000, and some by stinting save even 
more. In a typical month over $400,000 
in money orders are sent home from thé 
Zone. For married men the conditions 
in contrast to those in the States are even 
better. Three considerable expenses at 
home are avoided entirely on the Zone— 
rent, coal and taxes. Married couples 














THE AMERICAN RESIDENCE SECTION AT CRISTOBAL, 


This is the pleasantest locality on the Canal Zone, cooled by the ocean breezes. It was here that De Lesseps 
stayed while in Panama. 


advantage of the military over the civil- 
ian administration is that orders are 
obeyed without discussion, and the men 
in charge have not one hand to their ear 
listening for high-priced offers from the 
States that have already drawn three 
chief engineers away from the Isthmus. 
Such offers have little interest to army 
men, for they would have to give up 
their chosen careers and the work of a 


are given their houses without charge by 
the Government, and supplies are fur- 


nished them at a minimum cost. There 
is a noticeable difference in the attitude 
among the civilian employees toward 
their work. Some consider that they are 
serving a sentence in exile, and await 
only the time when they have saved the 
required sum. Others praise Panama 
without reserve, and hope to stay until 
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THE SITE OF THE GATUN DAM. 


The north toe of the dam is seen over the top of the nearest telegraph pole. 


The lake will be to the left 


and the dam to the right. 


the canal is completed, some even laying 
their plans to secure a pilot’s license or a 
permanent position with the canal main- 


tenance force. It is an indication of the 
attitude of the employes that some have 
never availed themselves of their vaca- 
tion, and one man, who left on a forty- 
two days’ leave, after sitting near the 
stove for a week, returned with the 
larger part of his vacation unused. All 
who work for the Canal Commission re- 
ceive the usual thirty days’ vacation of 
Government employes, and twelve days 
additional for the round trip to New 
York. Formerly the men could choose 
where they wished to go, but fabulous 
stories of gold mines in Peru and Colom- 
bia drew so many into the wilds of South 
America, to return with fevers of all de- 
scriptions, that a rule was past requiring 
employes to go to the United -States, as 
vacations were given them for rest and 
relaxation. They have since been allowed 
to go to Jamaica and Costa Rica, the lat- 


ter place taking only twenty-four hours 
to reach. It is impossible for all em- 
ployes to take their vacations in the sum- 
mer, and, rather than plunge into our 
rigorous winter, they go to Costa Rica, 
and have forty days in a delightful cli- 
mate and amid pleasant surroundings. 

A feature which calls for special men- 
tion is the Panamanian lottery, located on 
the ground floor of the Bishop’s palace. 
This is a national concern, with prizes 
ranging from fifty centsto $7,500. Tickets 
can be bought in sections, so that twenty- 
five cents will enable a person to stand his 
chance of sharing in the prize money. 
Recently a Chinese lottery has been 
started, which is said to pay the Pan- 
amanian lottery $40,000 a year for ‘ts 
concession, and is also said to clear $25,- 
ooo a month. In this lottery you stake 
on one of thirty-six numbers, and if you 
win you get twenty-seven times your 
money. The odds are, therefore, four to 
three in favor of the lottery. As much 
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money can be placed as is desired, and 
there are three drawings a day. The in- 
fluence on the American community is 
unimportant, as only a little spare change 
is risked for amusement, but the effect 
on the ignorant laborers is demoralizing. 
Their last cent often goes for lottery 
tickets, and an occasional prize makes 
their ultimate downfall only more cer- 
tain. The evil is increasing to such an 
extent that among the townspeople labor- 
ers are evicted for not paying their rent, 
and the goods of merchants remain un- 
bought. The Panamanian merchants 
complain bitterly against the American 
Government commissary store for hurt- 
ing their trade, but the lotteries are re- 
sponsible, to a considerable extent, for 
the business depression, - The Panama- 
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nian Government should awaken to the 
injury these lotteries are working and 
repeal their charters. 

The Panamanian standing army. con- 
sists of a police force of 1,200 men, most 
of whom are stationed in Colon and Pan- 
ama. They are a fairly efficient force, 
altho it usually takes half a dozen of 
them to arrest a good-sized American. 
A story is told of a burly Texan who 
presented himself before the United 
States consulate with his hands on the 
collars of two struggling “spigotty cops.” 
When the consul appeared the Texan 
said apologetically that he had been ar- 
rested and wanted to know his best 
course of action. In a recent turmoil 
in Panama an American boiler-maker 
laid almost a dozen of the little fellows 
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THE GREAT CULEBRA CUT. 


This was formerly considered the greatest problem of the canal construction, but it will probably be entirely 
excavated in three years. 
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low before they swarmed over him like 
bees and brought him down. It speaks 
well for the native authorities that in 
spite of the physical superiority of the 
Americans, revolvers are not issued to 
the policemen. So the native policemen 
go on the principle of strength in unity, 
and a whistle brings the necessary force 
to make an arrest. 

The question of canal coristruction wiil 
be more fully discussed in subsequent ar- 
ticles and full figures will be given. It 
is sufficient to say here that the French 
removed 81,000,000 cubic yards of earth, 
and that the Americans had removed 54,- 
000,000 cubic yards up to January Ist. 
1909. Allowing 3,000,000 cubic yards a 
month, which is about the present rate 
of excavation, the Americans will sur- 
pass the French record by September tst. 
The change at Culebra in three years is 
instantly apparent. The cut is widened 
and deepened, the old French banks cov- 
ered with vegetation have been torn 
away, leaving the yellow dirt exposed; 
the tangle of old machinery and twisted 
iron has been removed, and the all-pow- 
erful American steam shovel is rapidly 
eating its way to the required level. The 
excavation of the Culebra Cut is merely 
a matter of mathematical calculation, 
barring accidents, and three years is 
given as a generous time allowance. The 
determining feature in opening the canal 
is the construction of the locks and the 
dam at Gatun. Three years ago the site 
held a railroad station and a few native 
huts ; today it is the most important place 
on the line, bustling with activity and 
echoing with the noise of whistles and 
the rattle of steam shovels. Already the 
excavation for the locks is completed and 
the foundation for the huge dam laid. 
Undue importance has been given by the 
press to slides in the Culebra Cut, and 
to the sinking of a section of the Gatun 
Dam. The slides in the Culebra 
Cut were not unexpected and we-e 
not different in character from those 
that occur in any railroad work. The 
sinking at the Gatun Dam was due to a 
bed of clay underneath, which was 
squeezed aside, with no further sinking 
thereafter. It is an axiom in dam con- 
struction that the larger and heavier the 
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dam, the safer it is. The work is not be- 
ing done in a haphazard way, but after 
the most careful investigation with bor- 
ings and test dams. The army engineers, 
on assuming control, took nothing on 
faith or previous report, but went over 
the whole ground again. It is probably 
true that no section of the world’s ‘surface 
has been more accurately examined and 
surveyed than the Canal Zone. From the 
time of the arrival of the French pains- 
taking records have been kept of rainfall, 
climatic conditions and the discharge of 
the Chagres. The dam is not being con- 
structed to see what will happen, but 
after the most accurate calculation of the 
desired result. It would be a remarkable 
event if the canal were constructed like 
clock-work, without a single accident or 
untoward event. Complications and mis- 
takes will doubtless occur, and must be 
solved and corrected with as much ability 
and ingenuity as possible. To beat the 
big drum and predict a failure when set- 
backs occur shows a lack of perception 
and understanding of the situation. 

It is not difficult for a person with an 
active imagination to picture a huge ship 
in future years approaching the low-ly- 
ing Atlantic coast of Panama, which 
gradually resolves itself into a beach of 
coral and hills of palm trees beyond. The 
ship enters a protected bay and at the 
head proceeds into a narrow canal, the 
trees so close on either hand that the ship 
seems to be in the heart of a tropical for- 
est. After continuing for a few miles 
the boat reaches a gigantic staircase of 
three locks, which lift it eighty-five feet 
upward out of the forest, until the Atlan- 
tic Ocean is seen far below. The locks 
are opened, and the ship enters a large 
lake dotted with islands. After crossing 
the lake the ship passes thru the narrow 
cafion at Culebra, the sides rising sev- 
eral hundred feet above the deck on either 
side, then out again into a smaller lake, 
down two sets of locks, and into a four- 
mile sea-level canal. The locks and lakes, 
so apparently simple, seem to the passen- 
ger to have been the subject of much un- 
necessary discussion and controversy, as 
the ship drops the thin black coast line 
below the horizon and sails out upon the 
broad Pacific. 
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Religious Leadership in College 


BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT, LL.D. 


[Dr. Pritchett, previously known as an astronomer, and as Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, was President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and is now President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. ‘This has 
given him large knowledge of conditions in colleges.—Eptror. } 


and Canada can scarcely be strict- 

ly classified so far as their atti- 
tude to formal religious instruction is 
concerned, and here I refer to the 
instruction of undergraduate groups 
of students, not to the students of the 
professional schools, for whose religious 
education little or no effort has been 
made. We may, however, distinguish 
roughly three groups: (1) Large col- 
leges with little or no formal religious 
training ; (2) colleges, generally in small 
towns, with smaller student groups, with- 
out. formal denominational connection, 
but generally with some systematic atten- 
tion to religious exercises and religious 
instruction; (3) distinctively denomina- 
tional colleges in which religious exer- 
cises and certain religious instruction 
form a definite part of the college life, in 
many cases an obligatory part. 

The estimate as to the genuineness and 
virility of the religious life in these 
groups of colleges will vary greatly, ac- 
cording to what one has in mind when 
he defines religion. In fact, at the bot- 
tom of any effort toward religious educa- 
tion lies first some clear conception of 
what religion is. 

I believe that men are fairly well 
agreed today that religion is not a creed, 
but a life springing up in the human soul, 
and that Christianity as represented by 
Jesus Christ is the supreme exemplar of 
that life. Under this conception Chris- 
tianity and religion are synonymous. 
hey are no longer so when we impose 
either upon the one or upon the other the 
dogmas of a sect or of a party. 

Furthermore, we must clearly recog- 
nize today as never before that, as the 
ages grow, our knowledge is approxi- 
mating closer and closer to absolute 
truth; and that from decade to decade, 
from century to century, our conceptions 
of Christianity must stand face to face 
with this growing knowledge of truth, 


en in the United States 


and that they will be modified thereby. 
They will grow as truth grows. The 
conception of Christianity in the first cen- 
tury is not the conception of Christianity 
of the twentieth century. The Christian 
of today is an agnostic in many things in 
which the Christian of the first century 
assumed complete knowledge. He does 
not deny that we may some day know the 
order of the universe, but he does not 
claim today to know it. The supreme 
facts to him are no longer the story of 
supernatural control over nature, but the 
sayings and the life of Jesus Christ. The 
sermon on the mount means more to us 
than the story of the miraculous birth; 
the ideal of service there revealed is more 
significant to men of today than the sug- 
gestion of heaven hereafter. Christian- 
ity is translated today in terms of love 
and of service in this life rather than in 
terms of the rewards of a future life. 
And this change in the point of view is 
due mainly to the growing nearness to 
truth and to a better knowledge of the 
ways by which truth is to be sought. For 
altho we, no more than the early Chris- 
tians, know just where truth is, we do see 
more clearly the ways in which it must 
be sought. 

Considering religion from this stand- 
point, the teaching of it in our various 
colleges and the practical outcome of that 
teaching cannot be differentiated in any 
such way as their formal teaching may 
be differentiated. There are colleges 
with scarcely any formal religious teach- 
ing in which are high ideals of service, 
of ethics and of morality; there are col- 
leges in which the formal exercises go 
hand in hand with ideals of service and 
of life; there are other colleges in which 
these exercises are equally insisted upon 
in which the morals are low and the 
ideals far from inspiring. The results 
are in proportion to the quality of the re- 
ligious leadership. 

On the whole, I believe that the morals 
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in American colleges are as good, in cer- 
tain ways better than they were a genera- 
tion ago.. Influences which make for de- 
cency and right living are present in ev- 
ery college, and the men who teach in 
colleges are as a class men of high char- 
acter. On the other hand, the influences 
which make toward the religious ideals 
of life have been somewhat weakened, 
partly owing to the enormous change 
which has taken place in the thinking of 
men with respect to their theology, partly 
to the great current which sweeps the 
college, as it does the rest of the world, 
toward material ideals and interests, part- 
ly to a decadence of the more formal and 
distinctive - religious life of the family 
among American Protestants. Today 
the boy who comes to college rarely 
has the knowledge of the Bible which his 
father had, nor are there in the college life 
so many things to suggest to him day by 
day religious rather than material ideals. 
The college is a part of our national life. 
It reflects the tendencies and the influ- 
ences which pervade the nation. These 
tendencies have, on the whole, during the 
past two decades, had more in them to 
draw the student’s ambitions and 
thoughts toward material successes than 
to bring to his attention the underlying 
fundamental truths of religion. 

Furthermore, the college boy, like 
many others, has been somewhat con- 
fused in the discussion as to creeds and 
as to the distinction between theology 
and religion. He is not yet adjusted to 
the changes which have taken place. Not 
infrequently he has got the impression 
that religion was becoming old-fashioned, 
when, as a matter of fact, only some the- 
ological conception was losing its grip. 
Over and above all this, the college of the 
iast twenty years has shared the common 
American tendency to superficiality. It 
has sought to do more things than it 
could do well. In this process its ideals 
have suffered, in scholarship as well as 
in religion. 

The remedy for this state of affairs 
seems to me to be, in religion as it is in 
scholarship, a return to the ideals of sin- 
cerity, simplicity and thoroness ; and this 
return is not to be had by bringing in the 
old theological conception of religion, but 
by setting forth effectively the concep- 
tion of Christianity side by side with our 


growing knowledge of truth, That con- 
ception can be set forth only by effective 
leadership in the colleges themselves. 
The whole problem, therefore, of re: 
ligious education in the colleges seems to 
me to reduce itself to the problem of ef- 
fective religious leadership—a leadership 
which shall touch not only the mind, but 
the heart ; which shall deal not only with 
the intellectual aspirations of students, 
but shall kindle their enthusiasms and 
touch their imaginations; which shall 
carry with it not only the power of high 
thinking, but also the warmth of true 
fellowship. In this respect the college 
differs in no whit from the rest of the 
world, unless it be that in the colleges 
intellectual freedom is a part of the very 
air which the student breathes. Here 
more than anywhere else the day of au- 
thority over men’s minds and spiritual 
aspirations is fast passing. The day of 
leadership is coming in. Only a religious 
democracy is possible, not a kingdom. In 
the colleges we need a leadership adapted 
to the conditions and the needs of the 
college life, if we are to have in the col- 
leges a true, living religious education. 

How are such leaders to be had? 

That is the question of our age. | 
do not pretend to have the wisdom to 
answer it. That answer is to be wrought 
out in the next generation by the com- 
mon efforts of religious men every- 
where, whether they belong to one or- 
ganization or to another, or to no formal 
organization whatever. 

Naturally the colleges have looked fer 
this leadership to Christian organiza- 
tions. In their efforts to furnish it one 
sees both the advantages and the limita- 
tions of organizations. An organization 
always moves behind public opinion, not 
in advance of it. The form of Christi- 
anity of an organization is always he- 
hind the Christianity of the most ad- 
vanced thinkers of the organization and 
of the time. Organization tends to 
crystallize upon technicalities at the ex- 
pense of the original spiritual and intel- 
lectual movement which formed it. It 
is out of these tendencies that the great 
religious leaders have broken away from 
the religious organizations of their own 
time. 

Notwithstanding this fact, it seems 
likely that men of distinct religious as- 
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piration will nevertheless continue, in the 
main, to remain in the present religious 
organizations; and from these we must 
expect in the future to draw religious 
leadership. There is no evidence that 
men are going to drop the o!d organiza- 
tions and come together in a creedless 
religious group, ideal as this appears in 
theory. The reason for this lies deep in 
our human nature. Religion is some- 
thing more than an intellectual convic- 
tion. It affects the whole spiritual na- 
ture, the emotions as well as the mind. 
Men are human beings before they are 
either philosophers or religious leaders. 

I remember a club room in a small 
city which grew up about a railroad 
junction. It was dark, ill ventilated, in 
some ways unsanitary, but had a cheer- 
ful fire in one corner. There was some- 
thing inviting and homelike in the old 
cushions and chairs, and there was a 
place to put your,pipe. A good woman 
learned in sanitary science came along, 
remarked upon the unsatisfactory sur- 
roundings, and prepared a new and 


bright club room in which the paint was 
very white, the light admirable, and the 
ventilation perfect ; but somehow the boys 


never accepted it. They tried it at the 
beginning, but inevitably drifted back to 
the old fireplace and the worn cushions 
and the comradeship of the old room. So 
today we find hundreds of thousands of 
men who are practically creedless, but 
who still keep their places on Methodist 
benches or Baptist seats or in Episco- 
palian pews, because there is something 
about the warmthand fellowshipof the old 
faith and the old organization which they 
are not willing to give up. No leader 
ship is going to be effective and no or- 
ganization is going to survive perman- 
ently which does not bring to human be- 
ings some realization of human need and 
human fellowship. No organization can 
attract the great body even of thinkinz 
men unless it responds to this universal 
human demand. 

_ The problem of securing effective re- 
ligious leadership is analogous to that of 
securing effective political leadership. 
Now and then a leader will arise out- 
side of the parties, but in the long run 
the betterment of political ideals rests 
on the education of the parties them- 
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selves, on the growing qualities of their 
leadership. I believe we shall draw our 
religious leadership from the Christian 
denominations, and that the first work 
to be done is the conversion of the 
churches themselves to a new estimation 
of the relative importance of the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, obscured now 
by many centuries of discussion and of 
tradition, and to make clear to religious 
organizations the absolute necessity of 
adopting in their selection of preachers 
standards which look rather to leadership 
than to doctrinal or denominational ex- 
pertness. 

We have witnessed in the last gener- 
ation a great diminution of the doctrinal 
differences which divide Protestant bod- 
ies. In our own country the feeling be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism has 
grown steadily more friendly. All this 
is encouraging. 

This does not, however, always mean 
more effective co-operation or greater 
efficiency in religious work. Devotion to 
an organization is as potent in drawing 
lines between groups of men as devotion 
to doctrine. The coming of a united 
Christianity is hindered today more by 
the divided loyalty to organizations than 
to creeds. We see this illustrated con- 
stantly in political organizations which 
survive long after the causes which gave 
them birth have disappeared. All organ- 
izations of men are political in this larger 
sense. 

While I am ready to believe that we 
shall obtain our religious leaders in the 
future mainly through the religious or- 
ganizations quickened to a new sense of 
the meaning of the simple Christianity of 
Christ, I am not willing to pass this mat- 
ter without emphasizing two things: first, 
the difference between promotion and 
leadership ; secondly, the opportunity and 
the duty of the religious man outside of 
organization. 

Our age and our nation are under the 
spell of the promoter. In politics, in ed- 
ucation, in religion, there is a constant 
tendency to the substitution of promotion 
for leadership. There is a vast differ- 
ence. Mark Hanna was a _ successfu! 
political promoter; Charles E. Hughes 
has shown successful political leader- 
ship. No human being is more quick 
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than the college student to differentiate 
between the religious promoter and the 
religious leader. 

Secondly, I am unwilling to leave this 
subject without voicing a protest against 
the use of church membership as a test 
of religious life or without calling atten- 
tion to the great harm which the practice 
of this criterion has wrought. Church 
membership is no test as to whether a 
man is a religious man or not; nor is 
it any criterion by which religious men 
may be chosen. The constant use of 
this criterion has served to impose upon 
young men, both in and out of college, 
the idea that the obligations of the re- 
ligious life are binding only on those who 
have assumed membership in religious 
organizations. No more unhappy im- 
pression could have been created. The 
obligations of the religious life are the 
same upon every human being. The 
idea that he can escape the working out 
of the great laws which the Maker of 
the Universe has set up by declining to 
belong to a human organization is a 
grotesque one, and yet this is an idea 
common among young men. I believe. 
therefore, that the man of sincere relig- 
ious -life, outside any formal organiza- 
tion, has a notable opportunity today for 
religious leadership in college, and that 
he escapes some of the limitations which 
lie in the way of his brother who is part 
of a definite religious organization. No 
man has the right to evade the duties 
of leadership or of service by reason of 
his belonging to, or of his not belonging 
to, a religious organization. To advance 
such a claim is like insisting that a man 
is not an American, unless he belongs to 
the Republican or the Democratic party. 

It was partly out of the limitations of 
the churches that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was instituted, and 
this has had, in many cases, enormous 
advantages over any single organization. 
The very fact of a commen effort on the 
part of denominations was itself a source 
of strength. No one who has had to do 
with the colleges would withhold from 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
a tribute of gratitude for the work which 
it has done in the colleges. This work 
has been in the main, however, along the 
lines of social and economic aid, such as 
the finding of homes, the looking up of 
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new students, and the suggestions which 
it has brought for common helpfulness 
among students. Here, as. in the 
churches, there has seldom appeared the 
leader who was able to deal with the 
larger problems of the college religious 
life. The formal religious exercises con- 
ducted by the Y. M. C. A. in the college 
have, as a rule, appealed to a small group 
of students. The process has been a lit- 
tle like preaching to the converted. Sel- 
dom has the leadership been equal to the 
task of bringing into the Association the 
men who were the real leaders of the col- 
lege. No religious leadership is efficient 
which fails to do that. By the sam 
token no scholarly leadership is effective 
which fails to take hold of the imagina- 
tions and intellectual strivings of youth. 

I venture one or two suggestions as to 
the means of religious education. 

I have alluded to the fact that the bo 
who comes to college today has no such 
knowledge of the English Bible as his 
father had. To men brought up as the 
most of us were a generation ago, the 
ignorance of the text, of the literature, 
and of the traditions of the Bible on the 
part of many college boys is a somewhat 
startling situation. The attempt is be- 
ing made, particularly in denominations 
colleges, to deal with this lack of home 
training by Bible courses in the Old and 
New Testaments. I question whether this 
method of dealing with the subject is like- 
ly to produce the desired result. It fails 
to take account of the enormous change 
which has taken place in the attitude of 
men with respect to the claims of verbal 
inspiration, or the actual differences in 
the value of the books themselves. The 
day has gone by when the student of our 
colleges will accept the Bible as a liter- 
ally inspired book. He is too close to 
the scholarship of the world to be satis- 
fied with that assumption. Furthermote, 
his civilization revolts at the crude con- 
ception of God which parts of the Old 
Testament voice. It is perfectly clear to 
him that much of what is here told re- 
flects the superstitions and strivings of 
a primitive people, and belongs to a stage 
of civilization long past. Nevertheless. 
these old books contain glimpses of God 
which are priceless. Christ himself has 
never better summarized the duty of man 
than it is done in Micah’s phrase, “What 
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doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

Similarly, the controversial and theo- 
logical parts of the New Testament, 
which are put before him with practical- 
ly the same authority as the words of 
Jesus Christ himself, in some ways efface 
the Master’s own message. Paul was a 
great preacher and missionary, but what 
he said was strongly tinctured with his 
theological prejudices, and at the best 
his words have small value compared to 
those of the Great Teacher. 

I believe we are losing a great oppor- 
tunity with the youth of our land by con- 
tinuing to treat the Bible as a whole in 
our teaching. Thomas Jefferson and 
others who have attempted the same 
thing had a fruitful idea when they un- 
dertook to disentangle the words of Jesus 
Christ from the great mass of writings. 
I believe it would be possible to prepare 
a volume containing the choicer chapters 
of the Old Testament and the words of 
Jesus Christ himself, prefaced with 1 
perfectly truthful and honest statement 
of the origin and development of these 
books, which, placed in the hands of the 
student, could become for him a far more 
fruitful thing than the Bible as it is laid 
before him today. 

Over and above all this, we must un- 
cover for the young men of our colleges 
the true image of Jesus Christ, obscured 
as this has been by many centuries of 
dogma and of tradition. Christ has been 
taken away from young men in large 
measure by the effacement of his human 
life and of his humanity, a humanity 
which appeals to youth, if only he has 
the chance to know it. Christ was him- 
self the type of undenominational leader. 
He was not a priest; he had but slender 
relations with the Church of his day; he 
represented no organization. He was pre- 
eminently the religious leader, first of all 
living a helpful, sympathetic, human life, 
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insisting always on the simple and the sin- 
cere and the true in place of the compli- 
cated and the artificial, and holding up 
always to men the ideal of religion as 
life and service. 

Finally, I believe we cannot too much 
emphasize the fact that, however the 
leadership be determined, it must come 
thru fellowship, not thru belief. Whether 
a man believe in the miracles of Jesus 
Christ or not is of comparatively small 
moment, if he take Christ as his exem- 
plar in human service. He who seeks 
to enter into the college as a religious 
leader must come as Christ came, with 
love and friendship, one who sat down 
and ate and drank with those whom he 
sought to lead. Fellowship is the one 
path to college leadership of the highest 
type. 
Finally, I wish to express a hearty op- 
tiniisn concerning college boys. There 
was never a time when they were more 
ready to respond to true leadership, or to 
think seriously over the great questions 
of our life and our destiny. In the 
superficiality which affects their lives, in 
the current of material interests in which 
they stand, formal religious preaching 
and formal religious teaching will have 
little influence on them, but they wiil 
turn gladly to him who faces the truth 
fearlessly and who stands in his own per- 
son as an exemplar of service and of fel- 
lowship. 

Outside the Greek Church at Jerusalem 
on an Easter morning stands a great 
company of worshippers with unlit 
torches, awaiting the lighting of that 
altar fire whose flames shall be communi- 
cated from one to another until the cloud 
of worshippers becomes a constellation. 

Around every college altar stands a 
group of youthful spirits ready to turn 
into joyful worshippers, if only the un- 
lit torch in each human breast catch but 
a spark from the flame of a leadership 
brave, truthful, religious. 


New York City. 





Shakespeare’s Birthday 
April 23, 1564 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet LauRgeATE. 


Gravrst and yet most cheerful among men, 

’Twas fitting that his life should dawn in spring, 
When merle and mavis carol in the glen, 

Even as today they sing. 


His boyhood fleeted among Arden’s woods, 
Or by slow otter-haunted Avon’s stream, 
Flowering toward youth, as flower the aspen buds, 
Waking from wintry dream. 


Slowly into another dream he past, 

The dream of Love, the sweetest dream of all, 
Whose warm glow retrospectively is cast 

When evening shadows fall. 


Thence, on to other scenes for which he pined, 
Where mortal passions, mortal woes, abound; 
And there his vast and universal mind 
Their tragic theater found. 


When grew his wise imagination ripe, 

In Hamlet’s dual soul and wavering will 
He drew the masterful magnetic type 

That lures Ophelia still. 


Last to “loved life removed,”* from crowd and stage 
Homeward he turned, where rustic belfries chime, 
Bequeathing his rich self, not of an age, 
But for all space and time. 


“*Measure for Measure, Act 1. S. 4. 
Swinrorp O_tp Manor, AsHForv, Kent, ENGLAND. 





Roosevelt—A Suggestion 


BY HENRY G. GRANGER 


even Japan, are increasing their 

military forces. China is under- 
taking to drill the greatest army of his- 
tory. A few decades more and it seems 
that every man at work will carry on his 
back a soldier. 

We, England, Germany, France and 
Japan are tremendously increasing our 
navies. As one adds a “Dreadnought” 
another adds two, and the others out- 
“Dreadnought” the “Dreadnoughts” 
with floating fortresses still more huge 
and consuming still more labor and cash. 
Spain and Russia, struggling in poverty, 
squeeze and build battleships. Italy, too, 
with woful internal problems, lets her 
people starve and launches cruisers. The 
more each does the more the others feel 
they must do—we, too, tho our revenues 
are down, must spend on navy alone 
$118,000,000 per year with specific in- 
creases. 

What for? 


A the countries of Europe, and 


To organize expeditions 


to relieve congestion and conquer the 
wilderness, and replace the tracks of 
lions and rhinos with the footprints of 


happy, civilized children? Or to attack 
the problems presented by the laws of 
nature that ever beckon with hints of 
new and greater discoveries? No, none 
of this; just to be ready on an instant’s 
notice to kill people, to destroy the prin- 
cipal element whose constant increase 
under well-ordered conditions is the main 
factor of progress and prosperity. 

With the ever-increasing expenditure 
that produces nothing useful, what is the 
answer? What is the inevitable, ines- 
capable conclusion ? 

They'll all “go broke,” every country 
of them. 

Colombia is one of the greatest sec- 
tions of the globe in natural resources. 
It is a country whose men are brave, 
brilliant and industrious, whose women 
are beautiful, bewitching and true. 

Less than a decade ago Colombia had, 
in proportion to its revenues, the great- 
est standing army on earth. No public 
employee could count on his salary, the 
interest was not paid on its debt save 
such parts as had specific revenues 
pledged. Schools were closed for lack 


of funds. Want and desperation were 
everywhere. The country was “broke.” 

Now things there have changed. 
Every one is paid on time and in full. 
Colombia’s credit is soaring. Three 
times as many schools as ever are open. 
Many night schools are educating the 
workers. Every mail brings word of a 
new railroad or other industry finished 
or begun. The national telegraph ser- 
vice is superior to ours. Peace and 
progress are showing their effects thru- 
out the land. 

Why? 

Because in the crisis ensuing on the 
rape of the Isthmus, Rafael Reyes was 
given the reins of government. Him- 
self a diplomat of the first order, and re- 
garded even by his political opponents 
as, next to Diaz, Spanish-America’s 
greatest, keenest statesman, he surround- 
ed himself by such an economist as Cal- 
deron, such a thinker as Garcés, such a 
man of iron as De Castro. 

Reyes @lischarged half of the army, 
and put the other half with mattock, pick 
and shovel, to building roads, repairing 
the telegraph, improving sanitation. He 
raised the pay of the soldiers; but he got 
results, and supported no parasites. 
Everything was permitted only as it 
added or promised to add to the coun- 
try’s prosperity—and the results are 
showing in the devotion of a people to 
whom his severest threat is that of res- 
ignation, used only to carry difficult 
points—and always effective. 

Theodore Roosevelt can see a point as 
quickly as any man. He is game to the 
core. If I did not know it before I knew 
it on receipt of his instantaneous reply, 
that hangs before me as I write, to the 
letter I wrote him on February 16th 
questioning some features of his last 
canal message. 

A big dose of salts under certain con- 
ditions is very good for the system, tho 
unpleasant while in action. Many of us 
who were compelled to mark time while 
financial conditions readjusted them- 
selves are glad that Roosevelt is succeed- 
ed by a man no less able, but whose en- 
ergy is curbed by judicial habit ané 
diplomatic experience. But we recog- 
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nize that the strenuous shaking that 
Roosevelt gave the country was for its 
great and everlasting good, and uproot- 
ed evils that, undisturbed, would have 
led to destruction. We know that be- 
cause of Roosevelt neither capital nor 
labor will ever rule the country. Silent- 
ly accumulating dividends can never 
control its destinies. Fair methods must 
prevail. 

Hunting excursions, authorship, lec- 
tures will soon pall on a man of his stu- 
pendous energy and ability. He has run 
too big a game ever to sit quietly for long 
and play hearts or old maid. It would 
kill him. Theodore Roosevelt left office 
the country’s idol—unquestionably’ the 
most popular man in the world today. 
With proper channels to work in no man 
in history ever had the chance to do the 
great good that it is now in Roosevelt’s 
power to do. 

- For a score of wild horses hitched to 
a log to get anywhere it is necessary for 
them to stop, look and listen, and all pull 
in the same direction. They’re all will- 
ing if shown how. It takes the guiding 
hand to get the result. It takes the 
strong trained driver. The man who, as 


occasion demands, can gently pat a 
shoulder and say “good old hoss,” or, if 
circumstances require, use his whip. 
The nations of the world all want 
enduring guarantee of peace, respect for 
their boundaries, a fair hearing and just 


decision on their claims. Every country 
wants to tear down its accurst military 
and naval expenditure, but doesn’t dare 
because the others won’t. 

If we could grease and tie up nine- 
tenths of our fleet, put nine-tenths of our 
sailors to work at harbor and river im- 
provement at proper pay, the sight of the 
flying dirt and the feeling of “doing 
something” would keep the men happy 
and content and glad to make their prac- 
tice cruise in due turn. There would be 
no more sickening monotony of present 
peace service, prolific of desertions and 
imprisonment. The money spent would 
be at compound usury for the country’s 
prosperity. Instead of advertising for 
recruits there would be a waiting list of 
eager applicants, as in the civil service 
and the canal force. 

With the armies and navies of the 
world reduced to simple police service, 
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with assured safety, an era of wonderful 
and enduring progress and prosperity 
will immediately ensue. 

How can it be done? 

The dream of an International Con- 
gress, which now has its beginnings in 
the Hague conventions, can be made 
real, present and effective. America, 
England, France, Germany and Japan 
agreed to it, and the others must. This 
consolidation is out of Morgan’s line and 
beyond him. This world reforming con- 
solidation can be effected. America and 
any two ensure the other two and thus 
the rest follow. Roosevelt has not only 
“the time, the money and the inclination” 
to do what he believes right, but in this 
case he has the energy, the prestige and 
the ability. 

If Roosevelt will tackle the proposi- 
tion he can accomplish a greater feat 
than any other man ever had the oppor- 
tunity to undertake, and the like of 
which, if he does it, no other man can 
ever have again. 

With the knowledge that Theodore 
Roosevelt is willing to dedicate himself 
to this, the greatest work of the ages, it 
would not appear difficult for President 
Taft to bring about, with the govern- 
ments of the other leading powers men- 
tioned, a conference of delegates. This 
conference would draw up a basis of in- 
ternational constitutional government to 
cover the questions of boundaries, arbi- 
tration, sanitation and police. The cen- 
tral government would control the navies 
of the world, except such vessels as are 
needed for customs coast guards in each 
country, and have entire direction of the 
forces of the nations, both naval and 
military, for world police service. 

The basis drawn up at the conference 
would be submitted to the approval of 
each country, and then the congress 
would be elected under it, with Roose- 
velt the World President, and America’s 
delegation, including Andrew Carnegie 
and Congressman Bartholdt. Eternal 
peace would thus be assured, and in the 
midst of uninterrupted and uninterrupta- 
ble prosperity, the development of com- 
merce, shipping and all the vast natural 
resources that invite brains and energy 
to become great factors in civilization, 
the gruesome era of wars would become 
but a memory. 

New Yor« City. 























Rev. Marion ¥ Burton, Ph.D. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SMITH COLLEGE. 


Dr. Burton, who will be the second president of Smith College, at Northampton, Mass., 
to succeed Dr. Seelye, is a young man, having graduated from Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., as lately as 1900. He taught for three years- as principal of Windom Institute, in 
Minnesota, and was a graduate student at Yale University from 1905 to 1907. He was then 
made Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Theological Seminary, but was called after 
a year to be pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn. He was allowed to remain 
there but a year, being called to this new position in control of the largest and oldest of the 
women’s colleges in the country. Both as teacher and preacher he has been greatly admired. 
A book by him entitled “The Problem of Evil” is in press. Before entering on the active 
discharge of his duties at Smith College Dr Burton will spend a year in the study of edu- 
cational conditions in Europe. Dr. L. C. Seelye, who retires after passing the age of sev- 
enty, has seen a wonderful growth of Smith College during the thirty-five years of his 


presidency. 





Dorpfeld’s Ithaca 


BY J. IRVING MANATT 


Proressor oF GREEK 1N Brown University. 


pulse is to win home with Odys- 
seus. True, we had to tarry five 
sunny weeks at Lesbos and another less 
sunny at Chios; but one bright July 
morning, with a new comrade, I boarded 
again the trim little “Pylaros” which had 
carried me to Ithaca and back on my first 
pilgrimage thither in 1899. Then Ithaca 
was still Ithaca, and I had Dérpfeld’s 
own word for it that Odysseus’s seat was 
to be sought at the Polis, which he was 
at that time exploring. So we past five 
happy days on the island, living over 
again the grand old story, as I have re- 
corded elsewhere.t Meantime, however, 
that wizard of archeology had gone on 
removing mountains ; and when I repeat- 
ed my Ithacan pilgrimage we had to seek 
leaf-quivering Neritos and its consort, 
Neion, upon Leukas. 
It was with a sense of bereavement. we 
again threaded our way into Ithacan 


A FTER taking Troy* one’s first im- 


Vathy, with its discredited headlands and © 


all, where Odysseus and Athene never 
met ; and the sense of bereavement deep- 
ened as we past close under Arethousa 
and Raven Rock and Eumeus’s Pas- 
tures, now that the faithful swineherd 
is evicted from those scenes forever, and 
as we looked upon St. Andreas’s little 
bight, where Telemachus never landed 
and the Polis where Odysseus never slew 
the.Suitors to make an Ithacan holiday. 
True, when we grazed the little bare reef 
that has done duty for Asteris, with its 
twin harbors, Dérpfeld’s new offense 
seemed mitigated. The compound im- 
probability of that feature in that place 
imprest me as never before; and the 
more when we entered the passage be- 
tween Ithaca and Leukas and discovered 
a genuine two-harbored Asteris (Ark- 
oudi) with windy h‘ghts for the murder- 
ous suitors’ sentries precisely where it 
should be on the Ithaca-Leukas theory. 

We steamed half way up the east side 


*“How We Took Troy,” in Tue InpEePenpEenT of 
November 30, 1905. 

f“Ithacan Days,” in Atlantic Monthly for Decem- 
ber, 1901. , 
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of Leukas and (for a consideration) the 
captain of the “Pylaros” landed us at the 
little hamlet of Nidri, where we expected 
to find Dérpfeld digging for Odysseus’s 
palace, but he had gone the day before 
to look for the Apollo temple on the 
cape: 

“Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe,” 
and would not return until the morrow. 
Meantime, we were welcomed to his 
house on the shore—a far more com- 
fortable habitation than he and Schlie- 
mann had at Troy; and, after resting 
from our journey, were conducted to the 
excavations. 

Nidri lies near the entrance of a deep, 
well-nigh land-locked, bay, with a group 
of little islands before it. Behind 
stretches a considerable plain covered 
with vineyards and olives and some fine 
orchards of apples, apricots, plums and 
quinces. There are no springs in the 
plain, but there is a great well of deli- 
cious cold water in the olive woods near 
which the two young German engineers 
who are mapping the island have pitched 
their tents. 

Now, living water is the prime requi- 
site for a city, ancient or modern; and 
Homer’s fountains—at least in the Odys- 
sey—are good landmarks. Moreover, 
Dérpfeld had often remarked how the 
Perseia source above Mycenz had de- 
termined the choice and development of 
that site; and, looking for another hill 
castle with an obvious water supply, he 
began digging here at the southern ex- 
tremity of the bay, where at the foot of 
forest-crowned Karavolimpa an abun- 
dant spring wells up. But finding no im- 
portant remains here, he bethought him 
of another thing. In the Odyssey peo- 
ple always come down to the city; it was 
a city of the plain. ‘The fact that we find 
no Mycenzan walls in the Ionian Islands 
points to the same conclusion: in these 
islands, as in Crete, the oldest Mycenzan 
settlements were pitched in the little bot- 
toms by the sea and so finally buried un- 
der alluvial deposits. The seat of Odys- 
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seus was therefore to be sought in the 
plain, but still in communication with 
living water. And in the hills that fence 
off the plain on the west three living 
springs are found. One of these still 
goes by the name of Mavroneri, which 
is new Greek for Melanudros: why not 
Homer’s Meddvodpos, whither Eurykleia 
sends the twenty maids to fetch water 
for the housecleaning after the slaughter 
of the suitors. That was evidently Odys- 
seus’s private fountain, but the public 
water supply has been traced also. Above 
the hamlet of Palaiokatuna issues a 
spring which pours its water down a 
rocky ravine. In this ravine Dorpfeld 
found in situ at several points primitive 
clay pipes of a peculiar conical pattern 
fitted into one another and resembling 
roughly those subsequently found by 
Evans in the Palace at Knossos. Here, 
then, we have the accessories of a public 
fountain fed from a mountain source, 
like the Perseia at Mycenz, thru covered 
pipes that keep the water cool (zara 9: 
givy pov pizv Ddwp bgdtey dx nétpys): why 
not that fair-flowing fountain em- 
bowered in a poplar grove, with an altar 
of the Nymphs whereon each wayfarer 
makes his offering, and whither the 
towns-folk come to draw water—as they 
now come with their ewers to the great 
well in the olive woods. It was a made 
(rvxt7¥v) fountain, on whose construc- 
tion three generations of princes or as 
many dynasties (Ithakos and Neritos 
and Polyktor) had wrought; it was near 
the town (4atzvg éyyix); and on the 
rocky road from the swineherd’s lodge 
to the palace, as our mountain spring and 
aqueduct are, if. the happy hamlet of 
Evgyros occupies Eumzus’s old stamp- 
ing ground. 

It is a good half hour’s walk from the 
shore to the excavations, where we found 
thirty men at work under an epistates 
who had served Curtius and Dérpfeld at 
Olympia and Schliemann and Déorpfeld 
at Troy. The trial trenches, already cov- 
ering an area sufficient for a Homeric 
city, had as yet struck no notable land- 
mark, tho they had developed at a depth 
of two meters a layer of early Hellenic 
remains and two to three meters lower 
still a double stratum of remains belong- 
ing to a prehistoric and Homeric settle- 
ment. Here are found house walls of 
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small stones joined with mortar, as at 
Mycenz and Tiryns, sometimes super- 
posed and crossing one another as built 
at different epochs; and shaft graves 
containing only the older monochrome 
pottery with bronze knives. The pottery 
is all notably simple—mainly black mon- 
ochrome, tho the upper (Homeric) layer 
vields a light wheel-made variety with a 
brown slip and ornamentation of My- 
cenzan or rather Cretan style. Most of 
these remains are found in the northern 
part of the plain, on the southerly slopes 
of Skaros or Neion (/dzqy Sxvvjews) 
and they are quite sufficient evidence for 
a prehistoric settlement here and for its 
continued occupation in historic time. 
And the higher ground now excavating 
would be no mean site for the dweliing 
of a simple island chief like Odysseus. It 


‘commands a rich plain of sufficient ex- 


tent. to provision the establishment— 
Laertes’s gardens hardly afforded finer 
fruit than the apples and plums we gath- 
ered from one of these orchards and the 
vineyards were heavy with clusters, 
while the background of noble hills and 
the prospect of sea and islets and rugged 
Acarnanian cliffs were quite worthy of 
a prince. It is a spot, too, from which 
the suitors could readily see Telema- 
chus’s ship putting into harbor, and 
where those enterprising gentlemen 
would find space for their sports, and 
houses to lodge in, as they never could 
have done on Mount Aétos! 

We past the night comfortably under 
Dérpfeld’s roof, and in the morning the 
horses had just come to carry us up to 
the mountain springs and other Homeric 
landmarks when a little boat came puff- 
ing into the harbor from Leukas, the 
island capital. By the merest chance we 
learned that it was bound for “Hiera” 
(as the temple on the cape is called) to 
bring back Dérpfeld and his party, and 
we at once dismist our horses and went 
aboard. In coming we had scanned the 
Leucadian coast from the White Rock to 
Nidri, and now was our chance to re- 
trace that voyage closer inshore and then 
back again under the guidance of. Dérp- 
feld himself. On the sail down we were 
able to make out every point in the to- 
pography; and a noonday landing at 
Vasiliki afforded us a closer study of 
another plain at the head of the deepest 
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Leucadian bay—a plain larger and ap- 
parently more fruitful than Nidri, to 
judge from the luscious figs we found 
there fully ripe on the 11th of July. At 
the cape, now crowned with a pretty 
lighthouse, Dorpfeld and his engineers, 
with two young ladies of his family, 
were waiting in their caique to be taken 
aboard; and the four hours’ sail back to 
Nidri was an old-fashioned Dérpfeld lec- 
ture to two auditors, or, rather, a Dorp- 
feld demonstration punctuated by many 
an impetuous “I believe . .. , and I can 
prove it,” as he invariably proceeded 
to do. 

The main thesis is perhaps too famil- 
iar to require fresh statement. Odys- 
seus’s realm is made up chiefly of four 
islands: Ithaca, Doulichion, Samé and 
Zakynthos, and this island group is men- 
tioned repeatedly. Of the group Ithaca 
itself is the westernmost, lying “upper- 
most of all toward the darkness, while 
the others face the dawn and the sun.” 
This is not the case with the traditional 
Ithaca; and if it were, the fourth island 
of the tetranesos is still to seek. Kephal- 
Jenia must do duty for both Doulichion 
and Samé on the old theory, whether 
originally two isles and subsequently 
joined by a made isthmus or not; or, as 
Dodwell surmises, the fourth island mav 
have been swallowed up by the sea soon 
after Homer got thru with it. Dérpfeld’s 
solution now shifts Ithaca to Leukas, 
Samé to Ithaca, Doulichion to Kephal- 
lenia, and leaves Zakynthos unchanged. 
There you have the four isles answering 
perfectly to the external topography of 
the Odyssey—that is to say, if Leukas be 
an island! But the old Greeks—as well 
as the moderns—regarded it as a penin- 
sula until the Corinthians cut it off by a 
canal in the seventh century B. C. Dorp- 
feld now proposes to demonstrate by the 
aid of the geologists that it was an isl- 
and from the beginning. Then it re- 
mains to show historical occasion for the 
shifting of names, and here the case is 
charmingly clear. It is the work of the 
Dorian invader who dispossesses the 
Achaians of Ithaca; these naturally move 
on to the adjacent Samé, taking their old 
name with them; the Samians, dispossest 
in turn, together with the Kephallenians 
driven from the mainland, occupy old 
Doulichion, which is henceforth known 
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as Kephallenia from the larger contin- 
gent, but here the pressure ends and 
Zakynthos holds her own. 

With this theory in general we were 
already familiar, and so the genial wizard 
has time to chart Odysseus’s course over 
the western seas; to set out his diary of 
the Odyssey drawn up in parallel col- 
umns here at Leukas in 1903; and to 
demonstrate by it the unique Theokly- 
menos-Athené theory. The fugitive seer, 
namely, who plays so vivid and real a 
part in the return of Telemachos and the 
tragedy of the Vengeance is only one 
more of Athene’s “masks”; and this the- 
sis Dérpfeld builds up with confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ. 

Again: “I believe Homer produced the 
Odyssey at Pylos, and I can prove it”— 
not at Sphakteria-Pylos, with its impos- 
sible drive over Taygetos to Sparta, but 
at Samikou-Pylos, whence anybody can 
drive in a day up the Alpheos to Pherai 
(and was not Telemachos’s host at 
Pherai a grandson of the Alpheos rather 
than of the Neda?) and in another easy 
day down the Eurotas to Menelaus’s cap- 
ital. Thus one Homeric stumbling block 
is neatly removed—two, in fact, for the 
voyages to and from Pylos are likewise 
facilitated. And old Nestor’s early cat- 
tle lifting exploits in Elis also gain in 
probability. That Homer was a Pylian 
becomes clear as day when we mark 
the large rdle given to Nestor and his 
sons; when we note that the character- 
istic trees of the Odyssey (laurel, fig, 
cypress, olive, palm) all grow in the Pel- 
oponnese; above all, when we consider 
the pure Ionic dialect of the Odyssey as 
against the Aeolic Iliad; and when we 
remember that Nestor’s house is the 
nursery, so to speak, of the Ionic stock 
in Attica and Ionia. 

As the lecture tlows on we are again 
passing Skydi Bay, where Telemachos 
lands at dawn. and commending Theo- 
klvmenes-Athené (who expounds the 
falcon-dove omen triumphantly, but is 
rather anxious and fearful for a god) to 
Peiraios’s protection, strikes off up these 
rugged hights for Eumzus’s pastures. 
There. as Dérpfeld demonstrates, he has 
had full warning from Helen’s eagle 
(Athené, again) and from Theoklyme- 
nos’s lips (Athené’s own, of course) to 
believe that he shall find his long-lost 
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father awaiting him, as in fact he does. 
Meantime, we are gliding past the real 
Phorkys Haven, where his Phzacian 
friends had set the wanderer ashore and 
Shepherd-Athené, for the moment re- 
leased from her Theoklymenos engage- 
ment, has helped him store the spoil and 
plan the campaign. We could not see 
around the sinuosities of the new 
Phorkys Haven, for Sybota Bay is a 
well-nigh hidden inlet, but our lecturer 
assures us that all the Homeric proper- 
ties are there with choice of Nymphs’ 
Grottoes. He has traced four or five 
such, far more eligibly situated than the 
hillside cavern a quarter hour’s scramble 
above Ithacan Vathy; and the Swine- 
herd’s Lodge should be about equi-dis- 
tant from the two landings. And so it 
is, fur there rises a round wooded pla- 
teau with two hamlets. One of these is 
fair Evgiros, with its fountain and oaks 
and a great cave whose name—yo:pus- 
mjdca, or Pig’s Den—would fit the shel- 
tered spot under the hollow rock where 
Eumzus keeps night watch over his 
sharp-toothed swine. And is not Sybota 
Bay a reminiscence of dear old Eumzus’s 
trade? How came this new Phorkys 
Haven to have carried down thru the 
ages the name of Swineherd Bay—ages 
during which Leukas under the Dorian’s 
heel had utterly forgotten her Homeric 
fame? Let Wilamowitz answer that or 
forever after hold his peace! 

And now we are passing for the third 
time, as we are to pass it yet again on 
the morrow, the real Asteris—the key 
to the whole problem. In the wide chan- 
nel—18 miles wide—between Ithaca and 
Leukas, Arkoudi rises some 130 meters 
above the sea—a stony islet, but sprin- 
kled with olives and enlivened by a 
brook ; and it is the only island lying be- 
tween two larger ones in all this region. 
How Do6rpfeld’s heart throbbed when he 
first approached it and discovered the 
double harbor not unlike—to compare 
small things with great—the twin havens 
of Mitylene and still sheltering on occa- 
sion the small craft that do business in 
these waters. With carte blanche to in- 
vent an Asteris one could hardly have 
hit it off better. 

We had hoped to revisit the Nidri ex- 
cavations with Dérpfeld and to make a 
little tour of the hills, but found we could 
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not do so without losing our steamer for 
Pireus. So we got our luggage, took 
hurried leave of our host, and continued 
our voyage by the little boat to the cap- 
ital. On the way we get a glimpse of 
rich greenery by the Pacha’s spring 
which once watered Lzrtes’s farm; and 
then, passing the not inconsiderable re- 
mains of the bridge which once joined 
the Corinthian Leukas with Nerikos on 
the mainland, we enter the canal and 
lagoons. One glance at the wide, low 
flats removes the last lingering doubt of 
Leukas’s insular character ; in prehistoric 
days the sea certainly had free course 
here, tho the channel was never a deen 
one and the Corinthian canal-diggers of 
the seventh century had little more to do 
than cut thru the sand dune and dredge 
the narrows. As Goessler observes, it is 
assuredly an easier hypothesis to make 
Leukas an island than to cut Kephallenia 
in two islands by turning the Homeric 
sea upon an isthmus 1,300 meters wide 
and 185 meters above sea level! But of 
this Doérpfeld and his engineers will 
doubtless in due time be able to offer a 
scientific demonstration. Had Odys- 
seus’s seat been in the neighborhood of 
the present capital, it would have been a 
simple matter for Philoitios to ferry over 
from the main his daily contribution of 
a heifer and sundry fat goats to the suit- 
ors’ commissariat. In fact, as we sat on 
the wall of the great causeway that 
stretches about a mile across the lagoon 
from the modern town to the Venetian 
Castle, we saw a bunch of goats ferried 
over from the continent quite in the Ho- 
meric manner. Now between our Ithaca 
and the nearest point on the main we 
have a ferry some twenty miles wide. 
And to Wilamowitz’s Ithaca-Kephallenia 
ferry it is sufficient to say that Homer 
knows nothing of any herds of Odysseus 
on any island other than Ithaca or of any 
Kephallenians except on the mainland. 
We left early next morning on the 
“Euboia,” a “John” boat, which took the 
outside course round Leukas and the in- 
side of Ithaca. Thus in three days with 
three boats we were enabled to sail quite 
around Leukas, covering part of the cir- 
cuit twice or thrice, as well as quite 
around Ithaca, trebling on our track 
from Vathy down. It was a fortunate 
autopsy, particularly in one respect: it 
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brought out strikingly the appositeness of 
Homer’s topography to Leukas and its 
utter incongruity with Ithaca. Odys- 
seus’s isle lies “uppermost of all toward 
the Darkness” (za-urepraty .. Hpos Sigur), 
while the other isles (Doulichion and 
Samé and sylvan Zakynthos) “lie toward 
the Dawn and the Sun.” Now, interpret 
mpos fogoy as we may—and it is demon- 
strable that the ancient charts of this 
coast made it an almost east and west 
line and that the Greek sailor still speaks 
of it in terms of east and west; these 
words of the poet point to Ithaca as the 
“jumping-off place” ; and that is just the 
impression one gets as he steers past the 
sheer unbroken cliff, often 200 meters 
high, of outer Leukas and scans the 
Western-Northern sea in vain for any 
sight of land. Leukas looks on the outer 
darkness, while Ithaca all around, except 
to the southeast, faces across narrow 
channels the sister isles (Kephallenia and 
Leukas) or the Akarnanian coast. 

I am here merely setting down impres- 
sions, not making a confesson of faith. 
It is always unsafe to do that till one 
gets out from under Dorpfeld’s imme- 
diate spell. Alkinoos and his court could 


not have been more spellbound by Odys- 
seus’s all-night story than is the layman 
by Dérpfeld’s genial and confident dem- 


onstrations. “I know it and I can prove 
it” falls with singular power from the 
lips of one who has the Scene and the 
Book by heart and whose combinations 
tempt one to formulate a Do6rpfeld- 
Athené theorv, for who but Pallas could 
know and prove all this? No; L reserve 
my judgment, as I said to the genial 
wizard, until he shall produce Odysseus’s 
rambling old palace, with .its olive-trunk 
bedstead, in situ at the foot of the new 
Neios. The confession I am now pre- 
pared to make is that his theory solves 
the general topographical problem so 
completely that, once granted, it estab- 
lishes the poet’s highest claims as a geog- 
rapher. And that some such shift of 
populations and of names before the in- 
truding Dorian actually took place is a 
matter of course. 

And how do the old Ithacans and the 
new, or, rather, the new Ithacans and 
the old, take to this late dramatic peri- 
peteia? I have tried the question on a 
dozen islanders—men, women and chil- 
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dren, learned and unlearned—in the 
course of these voyagings ; and the Itha- 
can is always glum, while the Leucadian 
uniformly accepts his recovered birth- 
right with pride. This was notably the 
case with a fine family coming down on 
the little boat from Leukas to their sum- 
mer home on Skorpios, an islet lying off 
Nidri. “Yes, I am a descendant of Odys- 
seus,” said the proud father, rather in- 
consequently, if the Dorians drove out 
the old stock bag and baggage. But Kyr’ 
Mavroides from his island seat—happy 
island of olive and vineyard, which is all 
his own—regards Dé6rpfeld’s digging on 
the opposite shore as a family affair 
and may put in a claim for any heirlooms 
that turn up. On the other hand, an Ith- 
acan gentleman, whose country seat em- 
bowered in all manner of trees on the 
eastern slope of Mt. Aetos every Ith- 
acan pilgrim will recall, declared: “An 
Ithacan | was born and an Ithacan I will 
die!” And he scornfully added: “Look 
at the stay-at-home Leukadian afraid of 
the water; and then consider the Ithacan 
with his ships in all seas and the seven 
hundred young Ithacans now seeking 
their fortune in America and South 
Africa—true scions of far-wandering 
Odysseus. Here is Captain Karabias, an 
Ithacan, commanding this ship (the 
‘Euboia’).” “Why,” I said, “I came 
from Chios the other day on the ‘Ker- 
kyra’ with another Captain Karabias, of 
Ithaca, and he told me he had once taken 
the ‘Charilaos Trikoupes’ to New Or- 
leans.” “That he did,” was the reply, 
“and in my service; and I am just now 
concerned about my ‘Charilaos_ Tri- 
koupes,’ which is in the Black Sea, and 
may be the Greek steamer reported over- 
hauled by the pirate ‘Potemkin.’” Kyr’ 
Stathatos, however, had to admit that be- 
tween the Ithacans of today and the 
Odysseian stock there is a serious gap; 
for the opening of the sixteenth century 
found Ithaca practically depopulated and 
the Venetian Senate by proclamation 
threw open its poor lands to any one who 
would take and till them. Among the 
squatters who responded were many Cre- 
tans brought over in Venetian caravels 
(Greek xapajca), whence all of them 
took the name Karabias; and the clan 
Karabias now counts two hundred fami- 
lies dwelling apart in their own quarter 
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of the town, as the other principal clan, 
Petalas (to which Kyr’ Stathatos be- 
longs) occupies by itself another quarter. 

If the Dorians made a clean sweep of 
the old Ithacan stock, the new Ithaca 
might well claim to be the true Ithaca 
as long as the old stock persisted there. 
But the Dorian did nothing of the kind, 
no more than the Norman; and the seed 
of Odysseus, if any there be, is quite as 
likely to survive in the old Ithaca, har- 
rowed by the Dorian thirty centuries 


ago, as in the new Ithaca desolated by 
Barbary corsairs only four hundred 
years ago. In either case Dérpfeld’s re- 
tort to the Ithacans of Vathy, who were 
giving him a rather warm reception in 
passing, after his rape of their name and 
fame, was not a bad one: “Ihr diirft ja 
Ithakesier sein und bleiben. Ja, gewinnt 
euch eure alte Insel zuriick!’’* 





“*Why, you may still be Ithacans; just win your old 
island back again!” 


Provivence, R. I. 


The Recall of the Mayor of Los Angeles 


BY REYNOLD E. BLIGHT 


1905, had an interesting article by 

Eltweed Pomeroy, entitled “The 
First Discharge of a Public Servant.” 
This occurred in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 16th, 1904. The people held an elec- 
tion for the position of an unsatisfactory 
councilman and ousted him from office 
by a vote of two to one. This was done 
in accordance with the provisions of an 
amendment to the city charter, adopted 
in 1903, which compels the city council 
to order an election within forty days 
after the presentation of a petition signed 
by 25 per cent. of all electors voting for 
all the candidates for the office occupied 
by the official whose removal is desired. 
The unsatisfactory official’s name must 
be placed upon the ballot without nomi- 
nation, unless he in writing refuses to be 
a candidate. The other candidates on 
the ballots are notified in the usual way, 
and the candidate having the highest 
number of votes is declared to be elected. 

On the 26th day of March, 1909, for 
the second time the people of Los An- 
geles directly recalled an official—un- 
doubtedly the first time in history that a 
Mayor of a large city has been directly 
discharged by the people. 

In January, 1907, Arthur C. Harper 
became Mayor by a minority vote. He 
was elected by the wide-open town ele- 
ment and the political rings, and kept 
faith with them to such an extent as to 
raise the indignation of a large portion of 
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the better element of the city. Several 
of those whom he appointed on his com- 
missions were exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory, one being a well-known gambler. 
The Express openly charged that vice 
was being protected, and the Mayor re- 
plied with a libel suit. A young, fearless 
assistant district attorney, Thomas Lee 
Woolwine, charged the highest officials 
with being vice protectors. He appeared 
before the grand jury, but the power of 
vice was too strong, and he was forced 
to resign. 

Early in January, 1909, the Los An- 
geles Herald commenced publishing a 
series of articles entitled “Is Vice Pro- 
tected in Los Angeles?” and revealed 
conditions which shocked the whole com- 
munity. It was shown that the afore- 
mentioned police commission had been 
promoting sugar and oil corporations; 
that. thousands of dollars’ worth of cap- 
ital stock had been unloaded upon liquor 
men, gamblers and keepers of dives; 
that the names of the Mayor and certain 
members of his commissions had been 
prominently displayed as officials and 
shareholders; that, it was stated, large 
blocks of bonus stocks had been given to 
the Mayor and his colleagues; and that 
some of the city’s highest officials were 
business partners and boon companions 
of the basest and most immoral people 
in the town. 

After the conscience of the people had 
been awakened, the report of the grand 
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jury increased their indignation. The 
majority report was to a great extent a 
whitewash, while the minority report 
confirmed the charges made. 

In addition to the above charges, a 
further cause for dissatisfaction was the 
Mayor’s appointee upon the Board of 
Public Works, which, having the spend- 
ing of many millions of dollars, is the 
most important board in the city. When 
the term of James A. Anderson (one of 
the three efficient members of the com- 
mittee) expired, the people were almost 
unanimous in desiring his reappointment. 
The Mayor, however, had set his mind 
upon the appointment of a thoroly unfit 
man, but owing to the pressure of public 
opinion, it is said, was about to yield and 
reappoint Mr. Anderson, when a morn- 
ing newspaper (owing to its hatred of 
Mr. Anderson), under threat of expo- 
sure, induced him to appoint an excellent 
man—General Chaffey. 

The next time a vacancy occurred in 
this board, the Mayor, feeling sure of his 
position and supported by the newspaper 
above mentioned, appointed Edward 
Kern, whose records both as chief of 


police and as councilman was thoroly 


unsatisfactory. This alarmed many 
hitherto complacent citizens, because 
they recognized the fact that should an- 
other vacancy occur (the ill health of a 
member of the commission making this 
probable) the appointment of a second 
undesirable man would give the corrupt 
element and the machines a majority on 
the board and so endanger Los Angeles’s 
gigantic Owens River enterprise, which 
is tunneling mountains and bringing wa- 
ter from two hundred miles away. 

A meeting of the citizens was called 
by the Municipal League, and it was 
asked to get up the requisite petition for 
the recall of Mayor Harper, and at a 
subsequent meeting the conducting of the 
campaign was put into its hands. The 
requisite number of names necessary for 
calling an election for recalling the 
Mayor was procured in a few days, and 
at the election, which occurred the 26th 
of March, George Alexander, the “re- 
call” candidate (nominated at the third 
mass meeting convened by the League) 
was elected Mayor. 

‘But, in the meantime, Mr. Kern sud- 
denly resigned from the Board of Pub- 


lic Works, and the Mayor appointed in 
his place Mr. Humphreys, a man who 
had been the choice of the Municipal 
League at the time of Mr. Kern’s ap- 
pointment. Shortly after Kern’s resig- 
nation, Mayor Harper resigned and with- 
drew his name from the recall ballot. 
The resignation of Mr. Kern and the 
Mayor was believed to be due to the fact 
that the owner of the Express was sup- 
posed to have acquired most damning 
evidence against them. The resignation 
of the Mayer was advised by Mr. Walter 
Parker, the political manipulator of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Harper’s own confession, 
had been instrumental in electing him to 
office and had been his supporter ever 
since. 

Parker’s idea in advising Harper’s 
resignation was to retain control of the 
Mayor’s office.. He knew that the new 
evidence obtained by the owner of the 
Express was certain to prevent Harper’s 
re-election, and likewise believed he 
could depend upon the majority of the 
council to do his bidding—they having 
the power to appoint a Mayor for an un- 
expired term—and induce them to ap- 
point an organization man, who after the 
recall election would contest the seat un- 
der the plea that inasmuch as the man 
sought to be recalled had resigned there 
was no necessity for a recall election. 
Had this scheme succeeded one organi- 
zation man would have been displaced 
only to be replaced by another. 

But the council, possibly fearing that 
the recall might be used upon themselves 
if this scheme were carried out, appoint- 
ed William D. Stephens, an earnest 
friend of the recall party, to act as Mayor 
until the date of the recall election. 

The machine brought injunction pro- 
ceedings before Judge Boardwell, one of 
the most capable, conscientious and 
learned jurists in California, to prevent 
the holding of a recall election, on the 
grounds that there was no necessity for 
an election, as the man the people sought 
to remove had resigned. But the re- 
formers claimed that the intention of the 
recall amendment was not only to give 
the people power to displace an unsatis- 
factory official, but also to elect his suc- 
cessor. 

Judge Boardwell sustained the con- 
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tention of the reform party, and his de- 
cision is of importance not only in this 
local fight, but as upholding principles of 
nation-wide importance.. Some of the 
important points of his decision are the 
following : 

“Whenever the question whether or not the 
law requires the election of a public officer by 
the vote of the people or by some other meth- 
od, all doubts are to be resolved in favor of al- 
lowing the choice to be made by popular vote. 
Special provisions of a State constitution or a 
city charter are to be deemed as controlling 
general provisions. It is clearly contemplated 
by the section of the charter dealing with the 
recall, that the successor of him against whom 
proceedings are instituted shall be elected by 
the people. The court should not lay down a 
rule denying this right when the in- 
cumbent against whom the proceedings are 
inaugurated has resigned. 

“It must now be regarded as settled that 
they [the recall provisions] do not violate 
either the State or the Federal Constitution, 
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the point having been practically determined 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Pfahler case (150 Cal., p. 71).” 

The withdrawal of Mayor Harper’s 
name from the ballot left the city only 
two candidates to be voted for—George 
Alexander, the reform candidate, and 
Fred C. Wheeler, the Sccialist candidate. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Socialist candidate (a clean, honest, capa- 
ble man), was supported by the Social- 
ists, the majority of the labor vote, both 
machines, the saloons, gamblers and other 
undesirable elements, Alexander was 
elected by sixteen hundred majority. The 
Socialist candidate, altho unsparing in 
his denunciation of them, was supported 
by these undesirable elements, not be- 
cause they loved socialism more, but re- 
form less. 


Ios ANGELES, CAL. 


A Notable Negro Journey 


BY WILLIAM S. DODD 


[Mr. Dodd is one of the teachers of Ham ton Institute, 


which was influentially repre- 


sented in this important journey thru South Carolina.---Foiror.] 


negro and its attendant horrors 

and every outbreak of race fric- 
tion with its deplorable consequences re- 
ceive widespread attention. The ten- 
dency, unfortunately, is to emphasize the 
bad and to overlcok the good aspects of 
the race situation, due largely to the 
prevalent desire for the sensational and 
the startling. Facts connected with the 
problem of race, and which involve the 
relations of the blacks and the whites, 
should be fully and fairly stated and their 
true significance should be justly appre- 
ciated. 

The recent trip thru South Carolina of 
Booker T. Washington and Emmett J. 
Scott of Tuskegee, Major Moton an‘ 
W. T. B. Williams of Hampton Insti- 
tute, and other well-known colored men, 
deserves more than a passing notice. It 
was a noteworthy event. This party vf 
negroes, numbering twenty in all, and 
made up of lawyers, doctors, ministers, 


range case of the lynching of a 


tcachers, farmers and business men, un- 
dertook this trip with the purpose of 
meeting as many of the citizens of the 
State as possible and of publicly discuss- 
ing race relations in a_ frank, friendiy 
and helpful way. The trip occupied a 
week, and meetings were held at Rock 
Hill, Winnsboro, Columbia, Denmark, 
Camden, Sumter, Florence, Charleston, 
Anderson, Greenville and Gaffney. Be- 
sides the places mentioned stops were 
made at many intermediate po’nts to al- 
low Mr. Washington to address the 
crowds which had gathered to hear him. 

The churches, theaters, opera houses 
and public halls in which ‘the various 
meetings were held were crowded to their 
fullest capacity with enthusiastic and in- 
terested audiences made up not onlv of 
negroes, but of the best and most influ- 
ential whites. At several of the places 
visited Mr. Washington was introduced 
by the Mayor of the municipality, while 
the Board of Aldermen occupied seats 
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on the platform. In his introductory re- 
marks the white Mayor of Rock Hill 
said: 

“I believe that Booker T. Washington is a 
worthy man. I believe him to be a good man. 
His works speak for him in language that can- 
not be misunderstood; his singleness of pur- 
pose has withstood the wear and tear of the 
years and the most rigid investigation into his 
purposes and methods has not disclosed the 
slightest flaw. He is genuine to the core. Had 
he not been all that he seems to be the world 
would not have given him its approval thru 
the nearly three decades in which he has la- 
bored in the white light of public attention.” 

The Mayor of the city of Charleston, 
a scion of an old and aristocratic South- 
ern family, welcomed Mr. Washington 
in a gracious and eloquent speech. With- 
in forty-five years of the close of the 
Civil War, the Chief Executive of this 
Southern city, the capital of the State 
which was the first to secede from the 
Union, and in which slavery existed in 
its severest form, now introduces a ne- 
gro to an audience in which were pres- 
ent representatives of the best families 
of the commonwealth. 

Mr. Washington’s speeches were con- 
vincing and effective, full of helpful sug- 
gestions, sound advice and timely warn- 


ing. He is a genius of common sense. 
He recognizes, as does the thoughtful 
and fair-minded Southerner, that the 
destiny of the South is largely in the 


hands of the negro race. The negro 
woman cooks the white man’s food and 
acts as nurse for his children. The ser- 
vices of the negro are indispensable in 
the development of the immense agricul- 
tural resources of the Southland. It is 
in the cultivation and ownership of farm 
lands that he has made the greatest mate- 
rial progress, and in this direction lies 
the largest field for his usefulness and 
the most promising opportunity for his 
real freedom. The negro by natural apti- 
tude and training is especially fitted to 
till the soil, and he is heeding Washing- 
ton’s wise counsel to stick to the land. 
The South needs the negro. It is the 
best place for him and the safest. 


3etween Anderson and Columbia on 
the Southern Railroad lies the small and 
ancient village of Ninety-Six. It has the 
unique distinction of being the only place 
on earth of that name, a name given to 
it because of a horseback ride of ninety- 
six miles made by a woman during the 
Revolutionary War to tell the people of 
a battle won by the American forces. 
Ninety-Six of recent years has had the 
reputation of being so hostile to the ne- 
gro that there was some question as to 
the advisability of the party passing thru 
it on a Pullman car. In response, how- 
ever, to a telegram the train was stopped 
at Ninety-Six for twenty minutes to per- 
mit Mr. Washington to speak from th> 
rear platform to several thousands who 
had come to hear him. 

This incident illustrates the ground on 
which race prejudice largely, if not whol- 
ly, rests. The white man resents the as- 
sumption by the negro of any other than 
a position of inferiority. 

A girl graduate of Tuskegee taugitt 
school for eleven years near a small vil- 
lage of South Carolina. Thru her un- 
tiring and self-sacrificing efforts the 
whole community was uplifted and bet- 
tered. She died some few years since, 
leaving behind her the memory of a 
choice spirit. The Washington party 
visited the school where she had so nobly 
done her work, and a beaut’ful tribute 
to her worth was given by a white man, 
a State Senator of South Carolina. 

There was no unpleasant act or word 
on the part of any one to mar the pleas- 
ure of the trip, and as one of the party 
remarked, “There was not even a smal! 
boy at any. place who called out nigger.” 

The experiences of this interesting trip 
threw light on conditions as they exist 
in certain Southern communities, and 
should encourage all those who are ear- 
nestly striving for the rightful adjust- 
ment of race relations and such as will 
enable the blacks and the whites to live 
beside each other in harmony and mutual 
helpfulness. 


Hampton, Va. 
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The Cambridge Literature 


Wir the second and third volumes of 
the Cambridge English Literature* th: 
characteristics which seemed more or less 
indeterminate in the first volume, part- 
ly on account of the confusion of the 
period included and partly on account of 
the incipiency of the work itself, have 
ceased to be questionable. The under- 
taking is confirmed as an example of the 
philological method—that is, of the schol- 
arship whose concern with literature is 
for anything rather than its literary sig- 
. nificance—or, in other words, the ideas 
it contains. For the history of a sub- 
ject essentially intellectual these articles 
show on the whole a remarkable insensi- 
bility and indifference to ideas. 

In some instances this is all very well. 
It is highly desirable to know all the facts 
—how a book was produced and when 
and by whom. And in the greater num- 
ber of cases included in the second vol- 
ume this is about all there is to know. In 
short, much of the work discussed has 
no great literary value. But this is not 
so with Chaucer. In his case the lit- 
erary interest is very much superior to 
the circumstantial or philological. And 
if the chapter that deals with him repre- 
sents the best that English scholarship 
can do with such a subject in a work of 
these pretensions, then English scholar- 
ship is at a sorry pass. Nor is the Spen- 
ser in the third volume very much bet- 
ter; it is perhaps rather less inadequate, 
but it too falls very far short of its theme. 
After all, the interest and value of schol- 
arship as such lies in the problems with 
which its subjects are beset—such mat- 
ters, for instance, as Spenser’s lost 
poems. These problems once settled, 
they have no further importance save 
as they advance literary criticism; as 
facts they may be summarized in a few 
lines, and the more baldly the better. But 
the plan of the history, in avoiding the 

*Tue Camsripce History oF EncLisH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol. II, 
The End of the Middle Ages. Vol. III, Renascence 


and Reformation. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 each. 





discussion of cruces cn the one side and 
criticism on the other, falls between two 
stools and also raises a false impression, 
since it actually fails to represent the dif- 
ficulties and perplexities of the study— 
as any one may persuade himself by read- 
ing these two papers. 

With the method of the volumes, how- 
ever, it is hardly profitable to quarrel, in 
as far as it agrees with the character of 
the subject. Professor Manly’s chapter 
on Piers Ploughman in the second vol- 
ume is, for example, an unquestionable 
contribution to the scholarship of the 
subject—tho the scholarship of the sub- 
ject would appear to center exclusively 
on the authorship and original constitu- 
tion of the poem. And here is the point 
exactly—not that the writers have failed 
to popularize the history of English lit- 
erature, tho they might have given it a 
broader appeal than they do, but that 
they are so shut up in their own narrow 
investigations and in a single close parti- 
tion of literature that they fail to see the 
wider hearings of their topic and are 
blind to the influence and effect of their 
favorite authors upon the development of 
English as a whole. By this time, with 
the appearance of Piers Ploughman, with 
which the second volume starts, English 
literature has begun to reveal itself un- 
mistakably as a regular evolution. But 
this very character of expansion, to say 
nothing of the process, receives anything 
but its proper emphasis. To be sure, the 
general linguistic and metrical sum- 
maries, like Mr. Atkin’s “Language from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare” and Professor 
Saintsbury’s “Prosody from Chaucer to 
Spenser,” and now and then a more ex- 
tensive historical review, do something 
toward the organization of a period—but 
comparatively little. As a general thing 
the tree is cut up into logs pretty much 
of a length; it is no longer a growth, but 
a woodpile. While the distortion of gen- 
eral proportion to which this exclusive- 
ness leads may be seen by the Cam- 
bridge contributor’s judgment of Lynd- 
say’s “Satire of the Three Estates,” 
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literature,” he con- 
cludes, “is of a high order: the style is 
always clear, terse and pointed, even 
when neither witty nor eloquent’’—a per- 
formance of which M. Jusserand re- 
marks that “medievalism never inspired 
anything more incoherent.” The fact 
is that the leading ideas or criteria of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance— 
which the editors have been unhappily 
inspired to corrupt into Renascence—are 
in general far from clearly distinguished. 

That such a work should be readable is 
too much to expect. It is enough that 
the information should be accessible, that 
it should be presented clearly and sys- 
tematically. And yet as mere specimens 
of exposition some of these articles leave 
a good deal to be desired. The impres- 
sion they produce is frequently confused 
—so much so that it would require a spe- 
cialist himself to find his way about. In 
other words, they fail in what should be 
their first purpose, the orientation of the 
student. Our philological scholarship 
has never been particularly felicitous in 
expression; but the effect of it, when 
massed in such bulk as this, is unexpect- 
Of course there are 


which, “viewed as 


edly depressing. 
exceptions—chapters like Mr. Whibley’s 


“Chroniclers and Antiquaries” and Pro- 
fessor Brown’s “Reformation and Re- 
nascence in Scotland.” But even when 
the peculiar limitations of subject and 
method are allowed, these three first vol- 
umes of what is the most serious and con- 
scientious history of our literature ever 
undertaken must still be somewhat of a 
disappointment, not to the general reader 
—of him there is no question—but to the 
earnest literary student, who surely has 
a right to find his account in a work of 
this kind as well as the methodic philol- 
ogist. 
st 


An Unsympathetic View of the 
English Reformers * 


WitTH much painstaking perseverance 
Mr. Gairdner has assembled an immense 
mass’ of information concerning the early 
Lollards, and_concerning the men who 
were active in the sixteenth century 
either on the side of the Reformation or 





*LOLLARDY AND Rig REFORMATION IN ENcLAND. By 
James Gairdner B. Two Vols. Pp. xii, 578; vi, 
506. New Yorks” “The Macmillan Company. $6.50. 
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on that of the older church. Many of 
Mr. Gairdner’s chapters are interesting 
reading, and he has done a real historical 
service in presenting the point of view of 
authority in the contest with the new 
forces that were impelling men to think 
for themselves and to protest against the 
abuses and encroachments of the Roman 
hierarchy. It is well, too, that justice 
should be done to the martyrs for the 
old faith—that Sir Thomas More and the 
many men of less consequence who suf- 
fered for their unwillingness to let go of 
their beliefs and convictions should be 
honored alongside of the martyrs who 
suffered for their opposition to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult in these days of religious 
liberty to sympathize with a writer who 
brands all new thought, all attempts to . 
break the intolerable bonds which the 
Church had laid upon men’s reason and 
conduct, as anarchy, and who looks upon 
the efforts to suppress all trace of the 
lifework of one of England’s greatest 
thinkers and liberators as the due exer- 
cise of governmental authority in the 
preservation of order, and: in the sup- 
pression of pernicious and wilful way- 
wardness which was inimical to the good 
governance and the peaceable activities 
of the Church. 

It is not entirely easy to determine 
what Mr. Gairdner means by Lollardy. 
Wide views are by no means characteris- 
tic of his historical survey; but to the 
student of medieval life and thought the 
estimate which Mr. Gairdner appears to 
hold of Wycliffe’s own teaching and of 
the principles held by his followers seems 
narrow indeed. Apparently his thesis is 
that all that is implied by the word Lol- 
lardy is the claim of the individual to 
found his religious opinions on the per- 
sonal reading and understanding of the 
Bible. This being his view of Lollardy, 
he has a good basis for his assertion that 
Lollardy was practically extinct before 
the first beginnings of the Reformation 
and the great religious movement of the 
sixteenth century owed nothing whatso- 
ever to the teachings of Wycliffe. To 
support this view, he goes at length into 
the measures that were taken to suppress 
and root out the heresies which had been 
stirred up by Wycliffe, and endeavors to 
prove that the English versions of the 
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Bible that had so mistakenly been given 
by Wycliffe and his followers to the laity 
were forgotten, and practically unknown 
by the end of the fifteenth century. In 
short, his idea seems to be that Wycliffe’s 
teaching was doctrinal, and had no con- 
cern with the government of the Church 
or the authority of the Pope, while the 
Reformation was a_ politico-religious 
movement in which the political aspect 
was of far greater consequence than the 
religious. 

If the fact that Wycliffe’s idea was 
rather to effect a reform within the 
Church than to overthrow the authority 
of the Pope or change the government of 
the Church is to exclude him from all 
part in the Reformation, the early activi- 
ties of Luther, and indeed of almost 
every man who was concerned in the re- 
ligious upheaval of the first half of the 
sixteenth century, must also be excluded, 
and the Reformation must be entirely cut 
off from all the causes leading up to it. 

While Mr. Gairdner acknowledges the 
benefits which have accrued to the na- 
tional life of England from its inde- 
pendence of Rome, he apparently regrets 


the fact that Henry VIII was obliged to 
summon to his aid the forces of “lawless- 
ness” in religion, which were, in his opin- 


ion, a recrudescence of Lollardy. Lol- 
lardy in principle—in fact, apparently 
anything in the nature of individual re- 
ligion as opposed to institutional religion 
—is wholly repugnant to Mr. Gairdner. 
He calls Henry’s use of the sincere re- 
ligious reformers—his necessary but un- 
willing recourse to those who wished for 
thorogoing changes in doctrine and prac- 
tice within the Church—a “letting loose 
of the spirit of destruction to prevent a 
return to Rome.” Henry made use of it 
for his own ends; but for his own inter- 
ests he kept it under control. “And 
this he could do effectually,” adds Mr. 
Gairdner, “first because he was wise and 
politic, and, secondly, because religious 
innovators had no other refuge, and were 
bound to support the new spiritual juris- 
diction that he asserted. After he was 
gone the floodgates were not so easily 
closed, and Henry was regretted by Con- 
servatives souls as a strong and able sov- 
ereign who at least knew how to main- 
tain order.” 

There is no attempt on the part of Mr. 
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Gairdner to represent Henry VIII as 
other than the selfish intriguer who made 
use of a new religious force in the 
Church to attain his own lewd desires. 
Mr. Gairdner is quite frank about the 
motives that influenced King Henry 
when he first showed favor to Cranmer 
and set the universities of Europe in op- 
position to the Pope. Henry VIII’s mat- 
rimonial affairs were practically the sole 
root of his reforming zeal, and there is 
something peculiarly repulsive in the 
idea, that Mr. Gairdner endeavors to up- 
hold, that all the benefits that accrued to 
England from the Reformation sprang 
from such a root, while the devoted re- 
ligious zeal of so many earnest reform- 
ers merely tended to disorder and was 
something which King 
Henry rightly endeavored 
to keep within very nar- 
row bounds. To take out 
of the religious life of 
a country all personal 
conviction and_ enthusi- 
asm, and to reduce it _ 
merely to a matter of or- 
der and quiet observance 
of settled ritual, and the 
acceptance of theology 
properly founded on an- 
cient authority, is to turn 
it to dust and ashes; and 
if, as Mr. Gairdner seems 
to imply—it is to be hoped 
falsely—the Established 
Church of England repre- 
sents only this theology 
and good order, there can 
be little difficulty in de- 
termining why it should 
be losing its hold on the 
English people. 
ss 
The Biography of a Silver 
Fox. By Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 
This volume belongs to the class of 
“purpose-fiction,” along with the prob- 
lem novels on divorce apparently, for the 
author notifies us in a prefatorial note 
that “The purpose is to show the man- 
world how the fox-world lives—and, 
above all, to advertise and emphasize the 
beautiful monogamy of the better-class 
fox.’ Let us hope that the upper classes 


Illustration from 
Seton’s “The 
Biography of a 
Silver Fox.” 
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of this our world will read and reform. 
It is needless to say, however, that Mr. 
Seton does not tag his moral in the old- 
fashioned and obtrusive manner of Esop, 
but tells a lively animal story in a way 
to interest old and young. He uses the 
pen as effectively as the typewriter, and 
his apt marginal illustrations double the 
value of the text. 
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Fame’s Pathway. By H. C. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, the author of a 
biography of Moliére, has chosen the 
early life and love of the great dramatist 
as the basis for a novel of adventure and 
characterization. It is an interesting pic- 
ture ofthe life of a strolling player in 
the France of Mazarin and Louis XIV; 
Moliére’s twelve years of wandering 
thru the provinces made him the master 
of French comedy and of Paris, when he 
returned to the city that earlier had 
scorned him as a tragic actor. The pro- 
vincial audiences demanded amusement, 
and taught Moliére much of his art. Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor draws an engaging por- 
trait of Madelaine Béjart, who lured the 
young student from the benches of the 
Sorbonne to follow her uncertain for- 
tunes. The pictures of rural France, too, 
are full of quiet beauty. It is refreshing 
to read a romance of the time of Louis 
XIV with so little of the court in it; a 
few brocaded and bewigged gallants sit 
on the stage or stroll across it, and 
swords flash in the first chapter, but for 
the most part the story concerns Moliére 
and his immediate circle of actor folk 
and the humble people of France. “In 
Paris men pass for the price each sets 
upon himself.” Paris, at last, learned 
to value Moliére at his own price—and 
that a high one. 

& 

Helladian Vistas. By Don Daniel Quinn, 
Ph. D., Yellow Springs, Ohio. Pp. 407. 
$1.50. 

This book is launched by the author 
himself, away from the great centers of 
book-making. It is without illustrations, 
which are powerful helps in floating 
books. The title also sounds a little stilt- 
ed. But it is fair and just to say that of 
the many books written on modern 
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Greece, from Mahaffy to the present 
time, this is the most full and most ex- 
cellent. All the other writers have been 
satisfied to describe here a little and 
there a little. But this author has drunk 
too deeply in his nine years of residence 
in Greece ever to bring forth anything 
but the best treasures. He is an eccle- 
siastic, and accordingly particularly full 
in the description of the religious side of 
Greek life. But he is no bigot. He visits 
the Greek monasteries, and is received 
as a brother in the great monastery of 
Megaspelion. Now he plunges alone 
into the country of the Klefts, the Agra- 
pha, famous in folk lore and story, and 
now he revels in experience with the 
Mainots on the slopes of Taygetos. He 
talks with them in their own dialect. No 
hardships daunt him. The history of 
the Middle Ages is his delight. While 
he does not slight the great centers of 
Greek life, he describes with an almost 
passionate love the out-of-the-way 
places. He pays particular attention to 
the islands—Ithaca, Kephallenia, Leukas 
and Zante. He is always interesting and 
sometimes humorous. He is a good 
mountain climber. It is difficult to find 
any important place which he has not 
visited unless it be Dodona, the ancient 


seat of the worship of Zeus, among the 


talking oaks. His description of Thes- 
saly and the Vale of Tempe, in two 
chapters, is particularly felicitous. He 
also passionately loves Arkadia. He 
pays particular attention to the modern 
Church of Greece, and shows a lively in- 
terest in the ancient mystic ritual of 
Eleusis. His description of the struggle 
of the Greeks at Mesolonghi is sus- 
tained, surpassing any others. After 
discussing the Argolid and the “Myken- 
landers,” he discusses “Pre-Hellenic 
Writing in the A“gean,” and closes with 
the “Hill of Hissarlik” (Troy). The 
least that we can say in his praise is that 
he has done his work well; so well that 
no man can carp at his spelling: “My- 
kenzic,” “Greekland,” “Korinthiac” and 
“Zevs.” We can even condone “come 
conquesting,” “anaskaptic experience,” 
“began to cease from being considered 
as untenable.” We may prophesy that 
when this book once gets into circulation 
it will receive high praise. 
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Literary Notes 


...-A beginner in the study of voice culture 
may tind valuable help in the handy and sensi- 
ble little treatise “Twelve Lessons in the Fun- 
damentals of Voice Production,” by Arthur L. 
Manchester, which Oliver Ditson & Co., Bos- 
ton, i8sue in their Music Student’s Library 
($1.00). The “lessons” are the outcome of 
practical studio experience and are accompa- 
nied by exercises that have been fully tested 
with many students of varying degrees of vocal 
talent. A good list of suitable songs for the 
beginner adds to the usefulness of the manual. 


....In The Life and Times of Anne Royall, 
by Sarah Harvey Porter, are given for the first 
time the true biographical facts of Anne Roy- 
all’s adventurous, remarkable life. Mrs. Roy- 
all is well worth remembering. As the repre- 
sentative newspaper woman of the day, she 
was more intimate with the growth and devel- 
opment of our national life than any other of 
her sex. Her life span stretched from George 
III to the political rise of Abraham Lincoln, 
inclusive. Aided by the Freemasons, she trav- 
eled extensively thruout the United States be- 
tween 1824 and 1831; and hence we have “The 
Black Book,” being a continuation of the 
“Sketches of History,” “Pennsylvania,” “A 
Southern Tour,” “Letters from Alabama,” and 
“The Tennesseean.” Together these seven 
titles stand for eleven volumes, which present 
a picture of pioneer conditions we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting. Their claim upon our con- 
sideration is well presented by the biographer. 


...-American Playgrounds, edited by Ever- 
ett B. Mero. Their construction, equipment, 
maintenance, and utility. A compilation of 
serviceable information concerning what has 
been done and what should be done to provide 
suitable recreation and rational physical train- 
ing by approved modern methods for the bene- 
fit of the people. A practical manual for su- 
pervisors, instructors, committees and others 
desiring knowledge of how and what to do, 
with special contributions and extracts from 
the writings of the best authorities. Selling 
agents, American Gymnasia Company, Boston, 
Mass. ($1.50). So reads the title page and ad- 
vertisement of a businesslike looking volume 
of 270 pages, well illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from photographs and drawings. And 
after looking thru the volume carefully it 
would be difficult to find the smallest section 
in which the promises of the editor are not 
fulfilled. Indeed, this is one of the rare cases 
in which a compiled book is really better than 
one written by a single hand. So thoroly has 
the editor all his matter in control, so rational 
and well balanced is his enthusiasm that the 
reader pushes on eagerly from one cover to 
the other, and if he were not an enthusiast in 
the beginning he would certainly be at the 
(nish; in many cases he will be more than an 
enthusiast, he will be an active worker or pro- 
moter in the movement. 


....It may seem strange that we should find 
in our book stalls a History of the United 
States of America in Greek. But here we 
iave one published by the Atlantic Press, New 
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York. Solon J. Blastos and Nicholas Gortze 
have told in their own language the story of 
American history, a history of great deeds, 
well portrayed with a facile hand. Their na- 
tion, like ours, wrought out its freedom, but ~ 
unfortunately only partially. Ours broadened 
out, inviting all comers to share its benefits, 
while theirs has been “cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined.” Over many points the authors cannot 
dwell for want of space. The administrations 
of four consecutive Presidents are, for exam- 
ple, not improperly condensed into less than a 
page. It is to the credit of the authors that 
they show a warm appreciation of their sub- 
ject. The thirty-four pages devoted to the 
Civil War are the most interesting of all, and 
are judicially treated. Some of the authors’ 
phrases do not -exactly cover the ground. 
“Fanatic” is not the proper expression to use 
in speaking of Lincoln, who was as just as 
Washington. Gates was strategos, not syntag- 
matakis. Harper’s Ferry is not a naval station 
vav6raSpos. But these are trifles compared 
with the book’s great merits. 


so 
Pebbles 


A WEIL-KNOWN temperance lecturer, who is 
an ardent advocate of prohibiting the public 
sale of liquors, was becoming dramatic over 
the ideal conditions prevailing in a certain pro- 
hibition town. 

“IT am sure all who are present will agree 
with me,” he concluded, sinking his voice to 
an impressive whisper, “when I tell you that 
during a stay of over two months I saw but 
one drunken man—a most refreshing sight !”— 
Temperance Advocate. 


MapAME Norpica, America’s greatest singer, 
appeared at the Ryman Auditorium last night 
and with her irresistible smile as soft and re- 
freshing as the cooling spring beneath the 
fronded branches of a palm tree in the desert, 
captivated the immense audience before she 


had uttered a single note. As she raised her 
voice in scng her hearers held their breath as 
tho to listen as the angel choir sang its praises 
at evening devotion. Her clear, pure notes 
penetrated to the farthest corner of the vast 
hall. charging, as it were, the atmosphere with 
melody. She has the almost inconceivable 
power of holding a tone as true as the most 
perfect musical instrument, and the rippling 
waves of harmony from her lips exerted an 
influence as soothing upon the minds of her 
auditors as the liquid laps of ocean waves 
upon some far-off strand. Every adverse and 
discordant sound seemed: to have recognized 
her regal power and to have rendered homage 
and obeisance, for without a murmur all harsh 
sound waves ceased their undulations as if to 
leave a smooth passage for sounds of unrivaled 
sweetness from another world, and as the tre- 
mor ‘of her voice gradually and almost imper 
ceptibly grew fainter in the far distance the 
silence was so intense that it seemed any con- 
trary noise would have shattered it into a 
thousand fragn.ents.—Musical Criticism in the 
Nashville Banner. 
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“The Only Oracle of Man” 


THE death of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinets 
of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, 
curiously reminds the generation now in 
active life of the real brevity of the span 
which unites the present age with one so 
different in almost every aspect that we 
sometimes are unable to realize that a 
millennium does not lie between them. 
Mr. Hitchcock was the grandson of Gen- 
eral Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticon- 
deroga, and he inherited many of the 
best moral qualities of that sturdy per- 
sonality. Hating dishonesty and double 
dealing, faithful to every known duty, 
fearless in pursuing the domestic ene- 
mies of the republic, as Ethan Allen was 
in following a foreign foe, Mr. Hitch- 
cack was a fine and admirable product 
of his colonial ancestry. To reflect that, 
if General Allen had not died at an early 
age, Mr. Hitchcock might have heard 
that doughty grandfather tell the story 
of Ticonderoga and the famous impris- 
onment, is to call to mind the marvel of 
national growth, of almost unimaginable 
progress in material prosperity, and in 
the transformation of human thought 
which have filled a century and a quarter 
as perhaps no other equal period of time 
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in human history has been filled with 
change and creation. 

For, be it remembered, the outward 
and material transformation, the build- 
ing of cities, the laying of a network oi 
railroads over a continent, the travei 
over oceans in leviathan steamers, the 
substitution of steam for horse-power, 
and of electricity for steam, the talking 
thru hundreds of miles of space—these 
wonderful achievements are but expres- 
sions and proofs of man’s progress in 
knowledge thru the patient following 
out and the ingenious application of 
scientific methods. They are the vindi- 
cation of those who told their timid ,and 
halting fellows that the way for man to 
read and shape his destiny was to follow 
his curiosity and trust the guidance of 
his reason. 

If Ethan Allen could have been asked 
what he himself regarded as his own 
best contribution to human well-being, 
he probably would not have said that it 
consisted in his demonstration that iron 
manufacturing could be conducted as a 
profitable business in America in the 
teeth not only of British competition, 
but of legal opposition as well, or in his 
daring exploits as a soldier, or even in 
his example of unselfish devotion to his 
country’s cause in days of storm and 
stress. With that pardonable pride 
which men take in their thoughts as their 
truest and most individual creations, he 
probably would have said that his best 
gift to his countrymen was his little 
book on “Reason; the Only Oracle of 
Man.” 

A quaint little volume it is, not well 
known today, but much better worth 
reading than some other productions ot 
our Revolutionary period that have at- 
tained a wider fame. Not but that it 
was notorious in its day. For it was 
promptly branded as an infidel work, 
and Allen was much set upon and re- 
viled because of it. To one running 
over its pages today the question con- 
tinually recurs: Could Allen possibly 
have imagined that his grandson would 
live to see the time when this book might 
readily pass for conservative doctrine? 
There is more than one theological semi- 
nary in which General Allen, if living, 
could now hope to obtain a professorship 
on the strength of this dissertation. It 
is a mild preliminary essay along the 
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lines of moderately elevated criticism. 
Allen, like Paine and Jefferson, was a 
deist, but more reverent than they, and 
with a deep regard for the principles of 
Vuritan morality. Reduced to its low- 
est terms, his thesis is that all sacred 
books and ecclesiastical teachings should 
be subjected to a fearless and candid 
criticism. He knew nothing of the ap- 
pliances of modern scholarship. Pale- 
ography and archeology had not poured 
out their treasures of information for 
the men of his time. Geology, paleon- 
tology and biology, as they exist for us 
to-day, were not yet born. He could not 
point to the results of research and say, 
“There are the facts; why argue fur- 
ther?” He could only be what he was, a 
fearless, honest man, who could at least 
protest against the habit of taking things 
for granted, of accepting them because 
they had long been accepted, of consent- 
ing to be muddle-headed because it was 
supposed to be unsafe and wicked to ask 
skeptical questions. 

That was all. But do we sufficiently 
feel gratitude to the men who, before 
our modern knowledge was amassed, 
rendered that all as fearlessly as they 
fought with rifle and sword? What do 
we not owe to the men who let nothing 
stay them in the quest of such truth as 
they could win; who, if they could not 
know all that we, their children, may 
know, would at least be intellectually 
honest and clear-headed; who were de- 
termined to prove all things so far as 
they could, and to ask many a question 
which neither they nor their children’s 
children could answer. 

We hold no brief for the doctrine that 
reason is the only oracle of man, any 
more than we hold one for mysticism or 
pragmatism. Truth is many-sided, and 
the human mind obtains a little of it in 
many ways. But we confess to a feel- 
ing of reverent respect for the memory 
of men who, in the best way known to 
them, strove to add to it and to see it 
clear. And it is not a bad thing for us, 
who live in an age of hurry and of mate- 
rial standards, to turn our glance back- 
ward now and then to our forebears, 
who, subduing a wilderness and fighting 
with both savage and civilized foes, for 
personal and for national existence, 
could sometimes command the time and 


the serenity of mind to think on prob- 
lems of philosophy. 


x 
The Commission and Rural 
Religion 

Mr. Roosevectt’s Commission on 
Country Affairs did nothing better than 
stir up the sleepy country churches ; per- 
haps we should say the sleeping coun- 
try conscience. As a social church, the 
town church is in danger of passing into 
decadence or torpidity. The hillsides are 
dotted with unused buildings, where fifty 
years ago the pews were crowded with 
worshipers who have died or gone 
West. Where the organization is still 
operative there are only men enough for 
officials. 

The country minister who used to take 
part of his salary in cord wood, which 
he sawed himself, while he grew his 
own potatoes and beans in the model 
garden of the village, has in a measure 
ceased to exist. He has been “called” 
into town, and the call has been heard, 
until many-of the rural houses of wot- 
ship have been turned into barns or torn 
down. Governor Rollins, of New Hamp- 
shire, saw this ten years ago, and tried 
the mending power of Old Home Week. 
It was a brave idea, and it has done 
something toward the reawakening of a 
better country spirit. 

The Commission pleads for a reorgan- 
ization of the country church along the 
line of a simpler life, and a more prac- 
tical this-worldliness. Something has to 
be done to modify the strain that has be- 
come unendurable. While the victim of 
wealth is carried thru a round of furi- 
gus pleasures, the farmer also is suffer- 
ing because his work is done, not for 
home life, but for market. He lives for 
Wall Street just as much as the million- 
aire. It is not a sweeter home, but more 
cash, that at the end of the year declares 
for success or failure. It is no wonder 
that suicides multiply in the country as 
well as in congested communities. The 
farmer who plans for home first finds 
that he can keep the even tenor of his 
way, whether markets go up or go down. 
His first object is to obtain from the soil 
sustenance for his family, and this he can 
rarely fail to do, if he exercises thrift 
and knowledge. 
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Under the head of spiritual forces the 
Commission tells us that the whole peo- 
ple should understand it to be vitally im- 
portant to stand with the rural church, 
and help it to become a great power in 
developing concrete country life ideals. 
On the other hand, the country church 
must recognize that its responsibility is 
to the entire community, and not to a 
little group of people called a church. 
This mutual relation between the people 
and the church organization is whole- 
some. The Church does not exist for 
itself, either in the city or in the country. 
In the city it has already branched out 
into associations for young men and for 
young women, into settlements for the 
poorest, into schools and playgrounds and 
homes for the children, and muchmore of 
a very good and godly sort. It has recog- 
nized as included in its mission teaching 
people household industries, how to live 
wiser as well as better, and how to de- 
velop the beautiful as well as the good. 

In the country a boy that is taught 
to see better and to hear better is brought 
into relation with the moral life taught in 
the Parables. If taught to graft and to 
cross breed and to create, he is brought 
into sure relations with the Infinite Mind 
and Eternal Worker. The chairman of 
this Commission has backed up the posi- 
tion of his report in a volume entitled 
“The State and the Farmer.” He takes 
the strong ground that a minister who 
distinctly prepares for a country church 
should take a course in a good agricul- 
tural college, as a supplement to the the- 
ological seminary. The religion of the 
open country should run, as he thinks, 
into all the common affairs of the open 
country. Everything which men have to 
do needs to be spiritualized, and you 
must understand that this applies to corn 
growing and plowing and to truck gar- 
dening, as well as to honesty in buying 
and selling and truth telling in general. 
This may be to many a novel view of 
religion, but it is a rational view. He 
prayeth best who loveth best, and if we 
inject honor and love into everyday work 
we are substantially offering acceptable 
prayer. We understand Mr. Bailey to 
mean that any uplift of the farmer and 
farming involves better living from the 
moral standpoint. It is not bigger crops 
we want, and that only; but we want 
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higher character, with nobler purposing 
and manlier living. 

Mr. Roosevelt, when endorsing the 
report of the Commission, drew special 
attention to this spiritualization of coun- 
try life. In his opinion, the chief ob- 
ject that we must keep in view is to de- 
velop higher ideals of community life 
and personal character. He would lay 
a special emphasis on the development of 
manlier local leadership in the country. 
No outside force, either of the Govern- 
ment or otherwise, can do much for the 
elevation of country life unless the per- 
sonal ideals of the population respond. 
With him, we are strongly imprest 
with the fact that the immediate future 
development of our country lies in the 
hands of the farming population. They 
have it to-do to counteract the tendency 
of congested cities to degenerate. They 
must furnish the fresh blood, the clean 
bodies, and the clear brains that meet the 
demands of a strenuous civilization, and 
surmount all difficulties. 

Each rural community should forget 
forever old sectarian alliances, and unite 
in one single religious organization, to 
bring the moral power of the community 
to its maximum effect. It should bap- 
tize all work as something noble, and do 
all things with a sense of responsibility. 
No one has a right to let his farm run 
down, nor to grow one blade of grass 
where two might be grown. He has no 
right to be absorbed in religious formali- 
ties, which lie heavily on his conscience, 
while he shirks the obligations of indus- 
try and information. |The uninformed 
and the indolent are alike guilty. Rural 
life is full of spiritual opportunity, and 
no less when it deals with horses and 
cows, or with beets and cabbages, than 
when it concerns worship. 


st 
Town Planning 


THE city as a nucleus of manufacture 
and trade was a feature of man’s earlier 
social evolution. It did not mark the 
feudal ages, but the nineteenth century, 
with steam power, demanded extraor- 
dinary concentration of human efforts 
and wealth as well as population. Some 
of the ancient cities were built on plans 
adapted to the age in which they were 
occupied and used, but the recent city 
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has been tumbled together like an un- 
planned conglomerate. The result is in- 
expressible and is becoming unendur- 
able. Country improvement also having 
preceded city improvement, now turns 
about and demands a new sort of trade 
nucleus. We carried city privileges out 
among the hills, and we must now bring 
in country privileges as a fair balance. 
Congestion is not a necessity. There is 
room on the earth for all the cities, fair- 
ly spread out, and in every way sanitary 
and beautiful. We have got the springs 
and the lakes of the country flowing thru 
our streets and supplying our houses; 
what we want now is sunshine and elbow 
room. We are invited to believe that a 
city can become an ideal home; in fact, 
that every city of importance and size 
can be reconstructed on an approved 
plan. 

New York and Berlin have been com- 
pared as the two capitals that most as- 
similate in their disarrangement. Under 


the present Tenement- House Law in 
New York we have a pathetic travesty 
on decent housing; but Berlin is making 
a strenuous move for something better. 


A court that is surrounded on four sides 
by walls sixty or seventy feet high does 
not allow the air within to form currents, 
so that it soon grows stagnant. This 
evil is terribly increased during the 
warmer seasons by the defective cooling 
of the air. In adjacent dwellings there 
is neither in-draft nor thru-draft, so that 
the air soon becomes absolutely a poison. 
The efforts made by private individuals 
and co-operative societies to deal with 
this housing problem, and to provide 
buildings which will constitute real 
homes and can be occupied for reason- 
able rental, has proved to be utterly in- 
adequate. Private charity is neither a 
corrective nor an antidote for exploita- 
tion of the tenement, and the develop- 
ment of selfish landlordism. The rela- 
tive proportion of wages that goes for 
rent is steadily rising, and the housing is 
not improving in proportion. 

Prof. Benjamin Marsh reporting on 
the essentials of town planning, as found 
in his review of German cities, makes 
the proposition involve first of all the 
dividing of a city into districts, in each 
of which buildings must not exceed a 
maximum hight, nor cover more than a 
given proportion of the included space. 
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Factories must be restricted to a specific 
locality, and where mixt with dwelling- 
houses, it must be only for the houses of 
workers in the factories. A very large 
majority of the cities now engaged in 
town planning not only own their own 
lines of sewers, but their own street rail- 
ways, exercising municipal control over 
lines that are under private management, 
and securing a large profit from them. 

The provision for open spaces, parks, 
playgrounds, squares for monuments 
and fountains is based on.a fixt under- 
standing of their relative needs. In most 
cities the municipality has purchased a 
large tract of land. This is recognized 
as the only way in which the city can 
exercise a determinative supervision 
over real estate, and prevent speculation 
in land, which will make homes and 
gardens for its working classes impos- 
sible. Ina few cases municipalities have 
erected houses for their own employees. 

In most cases the cities which have 
adopted a town plan have done it thru 
a special commission, including, as a 
rule, the most expert architects to be se- 
cured. Munich explains that it is doing 
its work on the ground of the health of 
the people and their well-being. And 
for this reason they have employed the 
most experienced landscape planners and 
builders available. In Berlin, which we 
have said closely resembles New York, 
the preliminary work is conducted by 
three persons; one representing the 
architect league, one the city proper, and 
the third standing for the suburbs. 
There is also a committee of labor con- 
sisting of about thirty members. 

The general plan upon which the mu- 
nicipality will finally act must answer the 
following questions: How shall the main 
thorofares (including radial and circular 
streets as well as park streets) be laid 
out for the advantage of horse vehicles, 
automobiles and bicycles, as well as pe- 
destrians. There are further to be con- 
sidered railroads for travel and freight, 
with connections at the suburban, local 
and continental railroad stations, ele- 
vators and subways; street cars; princi- 
pal junction centers of traffic; stock- 
yards and slaughter houses. Waterways 
are to be provided, including canals and 
harbors, with docks and piers for load- 
ing and unloading, and for passenger 
traffic. The whole city must be distrib- 
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uted on an industrial as well as a resi- 
dential plan, providing separate quarters 
for manufacturing, for commerce, and 
for cottages. Large areas must be pro- 
vided for the construction and mainte- 
nance of parks and for water areas. Un- 
der this head there must be provided, 
beside the public gardens and lakes and 
ponds, places for public entertainments 
and exhibitions ; race-tracks and grounds 
for the ascensions of aeroplanes; places 
for military drills and shooting practice ; 
and, finally, room for cemeteries. The 
park, wood, field and water areas must 
be evenly distributed, or as nearly so as 
possible, so that they may be easily 
reached by the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts built upon. Places for monuments 
and public buildings, such as churches, 
town halls,schools and colleges, libraries, 
observatories, museums, hospitals, the- 
aters, gymnasiums, baths and market 
halls must be provided, with baths and 
boating wharves, ornamental gardens 
and garden patch settlements, and, final- 
ly, with schools in woods and homes for 
the aged. 

Instead of continual patchwork and 
tinkering at the edges of our cities, the 
determination is to reconstruct them on 
a definite plan that shall give to the in- 
dustries their just opportunities while 
model homes are furnished all classes of 
the community. The dark ages are to 
be eliminated, with all their heritage of 
slum, crookedness and congestion. We 
have acquired a firm faith that it is possi- 
ble to make city life as wholesome and 
as free from degenerative influences as 
country life. Those who are working at 
this great reform believe that the future 
city may be as free as any large village 
of those conditions that make for misery 
and crime. 


a 
Sham Revision of the Tariff 


THE controlling majority in Congress 
does not intend to make a real revision 
of the tariff. Its purpose is substantially 
to re-enact the present law, now twelve 
years old, with a few apparent reductions 
of little or no value to consumers; with a 
considerable number of _ increases, 
avowed or concealed; and with the en- 
tire list subject to an increase of perhaps 
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20 per cent., so far as four-fifths of the 
imports are concerned—for the use of 
maximum rates, either as proposed by 
the House, or in accordance with the plan 
which, it is said, the Senate Committee 
prefers, will increase the ordinary duties. 
The result of the special session’s work 
can now be foreseen. We know what the 
House has done; we have the Senate 
Committee’s bill, which probably will be 
changed for the worse when action is 
taken concerning the rates that were 
withheld from it; and the limits within 
which the conference committee wiil do 
its work are already quite clearly marked. 

Mr. Aldrich’s explanation of ‘the 
changes made in his committee’s bill was 
inadequate and misleading, as Mr. 
Payne’s description of the original House 
Committee’s bill had been. Only by 
careful examination of each measure 
have many of the objectionable features 
been brought to light. We do not refer, 


of course, to such changes in the Senate 
bill as the imposition of a duty on iron 
ore and the restoration of substantially 
all the Dingley rates on meat products, 
grain and vegetables, but to the effect of 


reclassification and of a substitution of 
specific for ad valorem duties on cotton 
fabrics and other goods. As an example 
we point to the report of a merchants’ 
committee that one of these obscure 
changes increases the duty by 88 per cent. 
Again, a dealer in cutlery publishes a 
table showing that the Senate bill adds 
from 42 to 57 per cent. to the duties o1 
razors. Mr. Aldrich said that the substi 
tution of specific rates in the cotton goods 
schedule had not increased the old ad 
valorem rate. But Mr. Lodge, a member 
of the committee, on the same day pub- 
lished a statement to the contrary, re- 
joicing that the change had been made. 
It is misleading to compare the rates 
of this bill with those of the House bill. 
Comparison should be made with the 
Dingley tariff, which Congress professes 
to be revising. For example, it is pointed 
out that the high rates of the House bill 
on hosiery and gloves have been rejected 
by the Senate Committee. But what 
rates are recommended in place of them? 
Simply those of the present Dingley law. 
Nor is it especially to the credit of the 
makers of either bill that duties on tea 
and coffee are not now proposed, for 
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both these commodities are now on the 
free list. The Senate Committee may 
point with pride to its rejection of the 
House bill’s duty on cocoa, but the aver- 
age consumer does not forget that there 
is no duty on cocoa in the present tariff. 

As we look at the two bills, we are 
tempted to guess that some of the astute 
revisers sought, by proposing such new 
taxes as these, and the increases on 
gloves and stockings, to divert public at- 
tention from certain other parts of the 
original bill, to draw the fire of pop- 
ular indignation, so to speak, and then 
finally to satisfy complaint by restoring 
the provisions of the Dingley law, at the 
same time quietly saving other changes 
—some open, some obscured—which, 
from the first, they had determined to 
retain. But the activity of Ex-Congress- 
man Littauer appears to upset this theory, 
so far as it relates to gloves. 

Why was a revision of the tariff un- 
dertaken? Was it not in response to a 
demand from the people, who believed 
that the Dingley rates were too high and 
should be reduced? It has been admit- 


ted by certain persons who were prom- 


inent in the construction of that tariff 
that it was made so high in order that 
there might be a margin for reductions 
to be caused by treaties of reciprocity. 
After these treaties had been negotiated, 
the Senate would not accept them. Did 
the people ask, last year, for a revision 
that would increase Dingley rates or even 
re-enact them? Did they ask for the 
Payne bill, which, as Mr. Payne admit- 
ted, would increase the average rate from 
44.16 to 45.72 per cent.? Was an in- 
crease or a re-enactment of the present 
tariff promised to them by Judge Taft 
and the Republican party? 

They have hoped that this tariff leg- 
islation would reduce the cost of living. 
The index number obtained by one of 
our great commercial agencies from the 
average prices of groups of commodi- 
ties shows that the cost of living is higher 
now by 37 per cent. than it was when 
the present tariff law was enacted. A 
majority of our people believe that this 
cost can be, and ought to be, reduced by 
a revision downward of the tariff rates. 
Such a revision many of them expected. 
They will be disappointed. 


875 
State Rule Over the Church 


It is a new principle, scarce a hun- 
dred years old, that the Church shall be 
free of State control. It was put as an 
amendment into the Constitution of the 
United States as a condition of its adop- 
tion by the States, that religion should 
be free, but this did not prevent the 
separate States from supporting reli- 
gion by public taxation, and, within the 
State, necessarily having a certain con- 
trol. Now every State Constitution fol- 
lows the United States Constitution, and 
no law can be enacted that shall in any 
way control the action of a church. The 
most the courts can do is to determine 
what the ecclesiastical rule is in a case 
where property is involved. For exam- 
ple, in the case of union between the 
Presbyterian and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Churches, the State courts have 
been appealed to to decide whether, un- 
der ecclesiastical law, the Cumberland 
Church had the right to carry over its 
property in the several States, and the 
decision, except in the State of Tennes- 
see, has been in favor of the union. 

But this sensible and liberal rule of 
separation of Church and State is quite 
new. Jewish law knew nothing of it, 
and the Christian Church followed the 
Jewish precedent from the time of Con- 
stantine. In Germany the Government 
appoints the professors in the theologi- 
cal seminaries, and in England the King 
is head of the Church and appoints the 
bishops. In France, until within the last 
two or three years, the Government, 
which was charged with being atheistic 
and ruled by Free Masons, had the right 
to nominate all bishops to the Pope, and 
no Papal rescript could be promulgated 
without the consent of the Government, 
which had the right to forbid a bishop 
to go to Rome. And when the Govern- 
ment made a final separation of Church 
and State, and broke the Concordat, the 
Church complained bitterly. 

The conditions in England are very 
strange. As we have said, the King is 
head of the Church. Thus a Premier 
who is a Methodist or a Jew would con- 
trol the appointments of bishops. This is 
an impertinence and utterly ridiculous 
to American intelligence. Of course, 
the Government means to act wisely 
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and graciously, but all this is none of its 
business. 

A curious case is now presented to 
Parliament. Canon Hensley, one of the 
ablest clergymen in the Anglican 
Church, who is in charge of St. Mar- 
garet’s, the fashionable church attached 
to Westminster Abbey, accepted an invi- 
tation to preach in a Nonconformist 
“chapel,” as they call it, in Birmingham. 
A rigid rector, in whose parish the 
chapel was situated, forbade him to 
preach there, but he did it just the same. 
He thought it an act of impudence, as it 
was; but the rector was within his 
rights under ecclesiastical law, and he 
has brought charges against Canon 
Hensley, which the bishop is compelled 
to accept against his will. 

Now a bill has been drawn up for ac- 
tion by Parliament to put an end to such 
a scandalous trial as that of Canon 
Hensley will be. The bill would make 


it lawful for any clergymen of the ~ 


Church of England to preach in a Dis- 
senting chapel, and for any member of 
a Dissenting Church to preach in an 


Anglican Church. This is as it ought to 
be, but it is not the duty or right of the 


State, of Parliament, to reform the 
Church. It can under the British Con- 
stitution, but that Constitution ought to 
be changed. The High Church men, 
who believe that Nonconformity is 
schism, have the right to protest against 
what they believe to be wrong. Let the 
Church reform itself- within itself, and 
not be forced by brute law. We do not 
wonder that a sentiment in favor of 
separation of Church and State is grow- 
ing in the High Church, or, at least, in 
Ritualistic circles. They are saying 
much of Erastianism, but not yet with 
any seriousness, or they would not resist 
the proposal to disestablish the Church 
in Wales. 

Another amusing illustration of Eng- 
lish infelicity we find in the official legal 
chronicle of a late issue of the London 
Times. Between the divorce court pro- 
ceedings and a trial for shop breaking, 
appears a two-column report of a sitting 
of the Consistory of London, with Dr. 
Tristram as chancellor. We quote a few 
paragraphs because they illustrate two 
evils of the British Government, the union 


‘ table? 
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of Church: and State and excessive cen- 
tralization : 


“This was a petition by the vicar and church 
wardens of the parish of St. Michael, Bromley, 
in the County of Middlesex, for a faculty au- 
thorizing them to use a holy table which stands 
in the North Chapel in the church of the par- 
ish, which chapel is separated by a partition of 
wood and glass from the rest of the church 
and contains a separate small heating appara- 
tus, thereby causing a great saving in the cost 
of heating.” 

“Mr. Etches asked whether, when the screen 
was placed in front cf the organ pipes, the 
table in the aisle on which hats and umbrellas 
had been formerly placed did not assume the 
appearance of a holy table. 

The vicar replied that it had the appearance 
of a holy table or altar before the screen was 
put up. 

Had it then more the appearance of a holy 
table? The appearance of the holy table was 
not altered in the least. 

Replying to further questions, the vicar said 
that after the screen was placed at the back 
he did put on the holy table two candlesticks 
ng candles in them. It ceased to be used for 

ats.” 

“Mr. Etches—Is the aim of the teaching to 
inculcate that the object of worship is on the 
Do you wish to make the children be- 
lieve that the object of their worship is located’ 
on your so-called ‘altar’? 

by Vicar—I do not know what you mean 
at all. 

Mr. Etches—Is it a fact or not that you 
wish to introduce into the church the conse- 
crated Host? 

The Vicar—No, certainly not. 

Mr. Etches—Were the children taught to 
worship the elements or the table? 

The Vicar—No, certainly not. I am not a 
Roman Catholic. How dare you ask me, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, whether 
I teach Roman Catholic doctrine ?” 

“At this point a discussion took place be- 
tween Mr. Etches and the vicar as to the use 
of the word ‘altar,’ Mr. Etches contending that 
a communion table could not be so described. 

The vicar said the communion table was an 
altar, because it had the five crosses of conse- 
cration upon it.” 

“In the course of some further cross-exam- 
ination, the vicar used the phrase ‘high altar.’ 

_Mr. Etches—I did not know there was a 
high altar in the Church of England. 

The Vicar (to the chancellor)—Am I to be 
insulted by this person? 

Mr. Etches disclaimed any intention of in- 
sulting the vicar.” 

“The vicar said the matter of vestments was 
outside the question before the court. If they 
were going into vestimental matters, it would 
take too long. The ordinary vestments at the 
children’s Eucharists were the cassock, plain 
alb, girdle, stole, amice, chasuble, and maniple. 
All those could be found in Edward VI.’s first 
Prayer-book. He did not use a cope or a 
biretta. He was not aware that these vest- 
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ments had been condemned by the highest 
courts in the land. 
Mr. Etches—Are they used in the Church of 


Rome? 
The Vicar—I think it is very likely.” 


Imagine a judge of the United States 
District Court—or any other  sensib-e 
man—gravely listening all day to parish 
squabbles on such questions! 

Most happy is the general consent of 
all Christian and other bodies in this 
country in support of the American 
principles of the separation of Church 
and State. Even the Catholics rejoice 
in it, and Cardinal Gibbons reports to 
the Pope that it works well with us. To 
be sure, this is not the accepted doctrine 
of the Catholic Church as exprest in offi- 
cial documents, but it is approved under 
present conditions, altho it is held that 
the State ought to foster and support 
the Church. The only failure to accept 
the full principle is in the demand for 
support of religious schools out of pub- 
lic funds, but this is a demand made by 
the clergy rather than the laity, and is 
one that it is not expected will be grant- 
ed. It would be a timid Church, lost to 


self-respect, that would be willing to ask 
the aid of the State to teach the ele- 
ments of its religion to its own children. 
What else is a Church for? 

Js 


The Veiled Revolution 


TuRKISH political movements, like 
Turkish women, wear the yashmak. It 
is thinner of late, but still a disguise. 
The sudden overthrow of absolutism by 
a bloodless revolution nine months ago 
took Europe by surprise, and the over- 
throw of the revolutionists last week is 
almost equally unexpected and mysteri- 
ous. There was practically no resist- 
ance offered in either case. The Young 
Turks quietly disappeared in a night, 
just as the old palace clique did then. 
Both were army revolutions, but the 
first was carried out by the officers 
against their superiors, and the second 
by the common soldiers against their 
officers. The danger of starting a revo- 
lution is it keeps on revolving. Chronos 
devours his own children. The classic 
cycle runs from Lafayette to Mirabeau, 
Mirabeau to Danton, Danton to Robes- 
pierre, Robespierre to Napoleon, Napo- 
leon back to the Bourbons. But the 
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political taxonomist cannot analyze and 
classify revolutions as the botanist does 
plants. The Committee of Union and 
Progress, which led the first uprising 
and has virtually ruled the country ever 
since, does indeed form a pretty parallel 
to the Jacobin Club, but is this new re- 
volt reactionary or radical? The sol- 
diers who gathered in the square of St. 
Sophia cheered for “Liberty and the 
Sultan,” as formerly they cheered for 
“Liberty and the Committee of Union 
and Progress.” Perhaps either watch- 
word involves a contradiction in terms. 
The only real power in Turkey is the 
army, the common soldiers, not the off- 
cers. It was the hint of the dispersal 
of the Sultan’s bodyguard that precipi- 
tated the outbreak. They may, like the 
Pretorian Guard, sell the empire at 
auction some day to the highest bidder. 
The Ottoman Empire is, as it has ever 
been, a stratocracy. 

We have always heard that the Turk- 
ish soldier was a fiend in human form, 
who could hardly be restrained by his 
officers from rapine and pillage. Yet 
here they unceremoniously dismissed 
their officers and for two days and 
nights ranged the streets of Constan- 
tinople, using up a million or more 
rounds of ammunition it is true, but 
chiefly firing in the air for the mere fun 
of the thing. The fatalities were mostly 
accidental and not much more numerous 
than in one of our Fourth of July cele- 
brations. 

The Mohammedan priests were active 
in fomenting the recent revolution, but 
here, as in Persia, they are upholders of 
constitutionalism and take an active part 
in parliament. The Shah of Persia de- 
clares parliamentary institutions incom- 
patible with Islamic law. The Sultan 
would doubtless decide in the same way 
if he dared. But the priesthood of both 
countries is inclined to be anti-dynastic. 

It is one of the curiosities of Moham- 
medanism that both the two great sects 
into which it is divided are ruled by 
sovereigns who are illegitimate from 
their respective points of view. The 
Shah is not an orthodox ruler to the 
Persian Shiites nor the Sultan to the 
Ottoman Sunnites. 

The third factor in the movement is 
the Sultan, but what part he played is, 
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as usual, indeterminable. He has, doubt- 
less received undue praise for astuteness 
and blame for villainy, but how much of 
both belong to him personally will not be 
known until the day when antiquarians 
work over the secret archives of the 
Yildiz Kiosk and by that time nobody 
will care. The European Powers have 
come to the conclusion that Abdul Hamid 
has a different principle from that of the 
Old Guard. He may surrender but he 
never dies. He surrendered gracefully 
to the Committee of Union and Progress. 
He welcomed the new parliament with 
some cordiality as he did that of 
thirty years before and then began to 
undermine it as he did then. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars he is said to have given to 
the theological students for their services 
in the present affair. If one wanted to 
get up a revolution in the United States 
he would hardly begin by subsidizing 
Andover, Princeton and Union seminar- 
ies, but Islam is different from Christen- 
dom. To the mutineers who appeared 
before the windows of his palace he 
promised amnesty and a new command- 
er; to the priests he promised the main- 
tenance of the law of: the Koran in all 
its purity. As Grand Vizier he appoints 


Tewfik Pasha, a statesman of the old” 


régime and a friend of Germany. The 
Young Turks were pro-English in their 
sentiments and it was supposed the revo- 
lution meant the overthrow of the Ger- 
man influence which has for many years 
dominated the Porte. So, too, it was 
supposed a few months ago that Ger- 
many had been “isolated” and had be- 
come a negligible factor in European 
politics. But the foreign relations of the 
Balkan States have been settled by orders 
from Berlin and it may be that in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Ottoman Empire the 
Kaiser will have a hand. 

But the Young Turks have gathered 
at their old stronghold, Salonika, and 
threaten the capital unless their power is 
restored. Enver Bey and Hakki Bey, 
their leaders in the revolution, have come 
back from their honorary banishment at 
the courts of Berlin and Vienna, to do 
over again the work that has now been 
undone. The demand for the deposition 
of the Sultan becomes more outspoken 
than it was before. The warships of 
England, Russia, France and Germany 
are gathering along the coast ready for 
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action, and with civil war threatening in 
European Turkey and massacres in 


Asiatic Turkey of a thousand native 
Christians and two of our American mis- 
sionaries, there is like to be need for 
them. But the future is behind the veil. 


& 

Last week we took the liberty 
to speak frankly of the influ- 
ence of Swinburne as a man 
of letters. It has somewhat amused us 
to observe the laudations—or the silences 
—of other journals. One would think to 
read the rhapsodies of some of the obit- 
uary writers that the greatest singer of 
the century past had left us. But we 
also note that a most ominous reserve 
was maintained by the English men of 
letters who might have been expected to 
attend his funeral. They were not there 
—none but his two intimate friends, 
George Meredith and Watts-Dunton, 
with whom he lived. The others did not 
come, and sent no wreaths of flowers or 
verse. There was not a word of appre- 
ciation, not a message from any British 
writer.’ That surprises and offends the 
sort of people to whom form is every- 
thing and content nothing. We may con- 
clude that he had condemned himself, 
had put himself out of the pale of sym- 
pathetic approval. What we said plainly 
before his burial they said by their silence 
at his bier. We may add that his Catho- 
lic faith could not have been very deep 
or permnaent, for he directed that there 
should be no religious services at his 
burial, and the clergyman who presided 
had accepted the condition, but thought 
better—or worse—of his promise, and 
did make use, to the surprise of those 
present, of a certain portion of the burial 
service. 


Swinburne 
Again 


a 

._. While the system of pub- 
ogy nag lic schools was imposed 

" on the South by an 
unwelcome authority, it has been ac- 
cepted by all the States as essen- 
tial. Its first great advocate was 
the Virginian, Dr. Curry, and during the 
past seven years the appropriations for 
education in those States has increased 
annually, as Mr. Robert C. Ogden tells 
us, at the rate of $11,000,000 a year. The 
Legislatures are giving increased appro- 
priations to the State universities, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges and col- 
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leges for higher education of women. 
For buildings, support and equipment 
Virginia appropriated at the last session 
$336,000; North Carolina, $260,000; 
South Carolina, $388,000 ; Georgia, $369,- 
000; Florida, $197,500 ; Kentucky, $178,- 
000; Tennessee, $50,000 ; Georgia, $369,- 
000; Alabama, $315,000; Mississippi, 
$357,000; Louisiana, $87,000; Arkansas, 
$150,000, and Texas, $323,000. To these 
amounts are to be added the receipts 
from the funds established by Congress 
for agricultural colleges and some other 
funds. A chief influence for this progress 
is to be found in the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South, of which Mr. Ogden 
is President, and which has been assailed 
in certain quarters, as if it were inter- 
meddling with domestic affairs. But the 
influential men with Mr. Ogden are 
mostly Southerners, and the meeting of 
the Conference in Atlanta last week 
showed the general approval of its serv- 
ice. With it in the closest alliance is 
the Southern Education Board, with its 
millions, which has given much incidental 
aid to institutions both public and private, 
black as well as white, and particularly 
for industrial and agricultural education. 
We are in hearty sympathy with the ur- 
gency of Mr. Ogden in his address at 
Atlanta that the Bureau of Education at 
Washington be made a department, and 
its work of research and administration 
be much enlarged. Education is a chief 
interest in the country, and is at the basis 
of all prosperity. The appropriations of 
the last Congress to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation were simply niggardly as com- 
pared with appropriations for naval con- 
struction. 
& 

The Churchman and Dr. 
John P. Peters and the 
other Episcopalians who 
have condemned the policy of Trinity 
Church in this city as selfish and as most 
lingenerous in its decision to close St. 
John’s Chapel, were beaten four to one in 
the election for members of Trinity Cor- 
poration last week. The voters from St. 
John’s were a unit, but Trinity and its 
other supported chapels were summoned 
to defend the present policy and plans 
and they did so as a matter of loyalty, 
and overwhelmed their critics. Never- 
theless, it was a brave fight, even if it 


Comparative 
Benevolence 


was sure to be lost, and the results will 
be long felt. It has brought out very 
clearly the fact that an endowment to 
support a church is benumbing in its in- 
fluence. One can endow a charity, but 
to depend on endowment to support the 
current work of a church dries up the 
very fountains of benevolence if not of 
religion. Comparison has been made be- 
tween the gifts for missions made by 
Trinity Church and those made by 
churches that depend on themselves. The 
congregation of Trinity, whose landed 
property, free of taxation, is assessed at 
$17,000,000, and nearly the whole of 
whose running expenses was paid from 
the income of its other endowments, gave 
last year but $3,237 to both home and 
foreign missions. Compare with that 
record the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, which. raised $63,325 for the 
support of its own work and its two mis- 
sions, and then $82,343 for the boards of 
home and foreign missions, and $159,000 
more for miscellaneous charities. All 
Trinity’s ten churches, some very 
wealthy, gave last year but $14,393 
against the $82,343 of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Supported by 


the annual gross income of $791,000 from 


its property Trinity closes this down- 
town St. John’s Chapel against the wish 
of its members. The Churchman com- 
pares the gifts for foreign missions of 
two leading Presbyterian churches, the 
Fifth Avenue and the Brick Church, 
with the gifts to the same cause by five 
1eading Episcopal churches in this city, 
and finds that the latter do not give a 
quarter as much per communicant. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
energy of the Episcopal Church thru the 
country has been given to extension at 
home rather than abroad, and that this 
extension in the cities has involved great 
expense in the erection of superior houses 
of worship. The rapid growth of the 
Episcopal Church is proof that it has not 
been, on the whole, ungenerous at home. 


& 


A Girard College Girard College is one 
for Girls of the great institu- 
tions of Philadelphia. 

It provides free education for orphan 
boys. It occurred to Charles E. Ellis 
that there ought to be a girls’ college for 
fatherless girls, and this he has provided 
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for by his will. Of course, it will be 
named after him—that is what nearly all 
rich men stipulate for, altho one princely 
giver definitely excludes his name from 
the institutions he has founded. ‘Those 
who solicit for endowments always 
suggest that a chair be named after the 
giver, and it is a pardonable weakness to 
allow the suggestion. Mr. Ellis’s mil- 
lions were acquired in the street car busi- 
ness, and with his death there can be no 
taint attached to them. Stephen Girard’s 
gift was made at a time when religion 
was at its lowest ebb in this country, and 
it was provided by his will that no clergy- 
man should be admitted within its doors. 
Such a provision could hardly be inflict- 
ed on an institution now, and this girls’ 
college is to be non-sectarian, but King 
James’s Bible is to be read daily, so the 
report has it. If that is exact it would 
seem that he was a man of such narrow 
views as to object to the Revised Ver- 
sion. But those in control will find it 
easy to use also the better version, even 
as Girard College has not been able to 
exclude religion or even clergymen. An- 
other provision of the will is utterly to be 
condemned, that which confines the bene- 
fits of the college to girls of Caucasian 
birth, as if Japanese and Chinese and 
negro girls do not have as much need of 
education, and as much right to it as 
those with a whiter skin. 
& 

This year is the semi-centennial of the 
John Brown raid, and altho no one can 
quite defend his choice of a way to end 
slavery, yet it had a great sympathetic 
value, and will be celebrated in various 
ways. After the War, Storer’s College 
was founded at Harper’s Ferry to edu- 
cate colored youth, and the Government 
gave it several buildings that had been 
used for the Arsenal and the rifle works 
there. But the building which John 
Brown used as his “fort” and where he 
was captured, was removed to make 
room for a railroad extension, and then 
taken to Chicago and re-erected as an at- 
traction for the World’s Fair. Miss 
Kate Field had it taken back to Harper’s 
Ferry and erected in a field which she 
designed to make a pleasure park, but 
her death interrupted the plan. It will 
now be removed to the grounds of 
Storer College and used for a library, 
and, later, a museum. Lincoln Hall, 
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erected for the college by funds from 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, has lately been 
consumed by fire, and will be replaced 
by a stone eee 


The grave news from Turkey of the 
assassination of two American mission- 
aries at Adana—the Rev. Daniel W. 
Rogers, of the American Board, and the 
Rev. Mr. Maurer, of Hadjin—gives oc- 
casion for anxiety for the safety of 
other American missionaries, of whom 
perhaps twenty were attending a con- 
ference at Adana. They and several 
thousand Christians who fled to the mis- 
sion quarters for protection are at last 
accounts surrounded by the mob which 
has burnt so large a portion of the city 
and killed over a thousand persons. 
These two young men died as martyrs, 
as so many died in the Chinese Boxer 
uprising, and, as there, the native Chris- 
tians seek safety under the protection of 
the missionaries. 

& 

It is a superintendent of schools who 
has read with great interest Marion 
Harland’s article “Are Our Women 
Ruder than Our Men?” and he declares 
that she gives the women even too much 
credit when she says that hardly one in 
ten thanks a.man for giving his seat to 
her. Our correspondent has carefully 
watched such cases for years, and all the 
way from Boston to Denver, and he de- 
clares that scarce one in twenty shows 
any duty to thank the one who has 
yielded his seat. The trouble, he thinks, 
comes from the failure of schools to 
teach girls good eh 


Mr. Carnegie’s minor gifts were for 
libraries, but his money holds out, and is 
given now more miscellaneously for edu- 
cation. The last offer we hear of is of 
half the cost of a $35,000 dormitory for 
girls at Wilberforce University, the col- 
ored college of Pennsylvania of which 
Dr. W. S. Scarborough is president. It 
ought not to be difficult to raise the other 


half. 
& 


They are making progress in Eng- 
land. The teachers’ conference last 
week held an animated discussion on 
mixt schools for both sexes, and decided 
by a large majority not to condemn 
them. In another ten years they may 
get so far as to approve them. 
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Insurance Notes. 


THE life insurance agent is proverbi- 
ally long suffering. He labors in season 
and out of season with a prospect until 
he secures his application, and even then 
the prospect has too often been permitted 
to change his mind and reject the policy 
he has agreed to take when it comes to 
hand. The Weekly Underwriter cites a 
recent case where the worm turned and 
mentions a suit that was brought in the 
New York Supreme Court by Edward J. 
Wessels, formerly an agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life, against Harry A. 
Munn, a coal operator of New York and 
Orange, N. J., to recover $2,600 commis- 
sion alleged to be due on the procuration 
by Wessels of life insurance policies ag- 
gregating $100,000 on the life of Mr. 
Munn. According to Wessels, on Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1908, he and Munn entered 
into an agreement under which Wessels 
was to procure $100,000 insurance on 
the life of Mr. Munn. On March atst of 
the same year Wessels says he did pro- 


cure this amount of insurance, and four 
days later, when he delivered the policy 
to Mr. Munn and demanded $4,075, the 
annual premium, the latter refused to ac- 
cept the policy and repudiated the agree- 
ment. Wessels then began the suit to re- 
cover $2,600, the amount of his commis- 


sion. The matter came to the attention 
of Justice Hendrick recently, when Mr. 
Munn asked the court to compel Wessels 
to put up security for the costs of the ac- 
tion, on the ground that the latter is not 
a resident of the State, and, further, that 
the action is “an unusual one.” The court 
denied the motion with $10 costs. It 
would seem that it ought to be possible 
to enforce a contract of this kind quite 
as easily as a contract of any other kind. 


at 


THE license of the Home Life is not to 
be revoked in Ohio after all. Commis- 
sioner Lemert, of that State, had a revo- 
cation under consideration because coun- 
sel for the Home Life violated a State 
law which prohibits a foreign company 
from transferring a suit from a State to 
a Federal court. Attorney-General Den- 
man, of Ohio, has advised against the in- 


fliction of the penalty provided for this, 


which is the revocation for three years of 
its license to do business in the State. 
This was resolved upon because the com- 
pany’s counsel, in ignorance of this law 
and without consultation with the tech- 
nically offending company, had so trans- 
ferred a suit brought against the com- 
pany by former Lieutenant-Governor 
Asa W. Jones, involving the settlement 
of a policy claim. The suit was subse- 
quently reinstated in the State court. 
w& 

At the annual meeting of the Ptovi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society last 
week, E. E. Rittenhouse was re-elected 
president, and Frederick J. Dickson sec- 
retary. The new comptroller is Sidney 
R. Conklin, who has also been elected a 
director. Frederick W. Kavanaugh, a 
woolen manufacturer, of Waterford, N. 
Y., was elected a director in place of 
Timothy L. Woodruff, resigned. The 
superintendent of insurance has been re- 
quested to fill the three vacancies of the 
board with policyholders and has agreed 
to do so. The assets have increased 
nearly $100,000, and the surplus $103,- 
ooo during the first three months of the 
year. 

a 

Nickel-in-the-slot machines are per- 
haps not the most ideal of insurance so- 
licitors, but they serve to acquaint certain 
people with insurance who might not 
not otherwise become policyholders. 
When a man buys the very restricted 
policy form of insurance that is vended 
by a slot machine, the way is made easier 
for him to become a policyholder along 
broader lines. The more general the 
knowledge regarding insurance the bet- 
ter it is for the man wishing to insure. 
The more a man knows about insurance 
the better he will like it, and in this con- 
nection the nickel-in-the-slot machine has 
some educational value. 

ed 

Mr. William N. Compton, sometime a 
district manager for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the District of Columbia, 
where he has made an excellent record, 
has been appointed general agent for the 
Company in Greater New York. 
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FINANCIAL 


Trade and Securities 


EvipENCE of improvement is seen in 
the railway earnings, both gross and net. 
Gross earnings for March were larger 
than those of March a year ago by about 
11 per cent., but as March, 1908, showed 
a decline of 14% per cent., the favor- 
able condition of the first part of 1907 
has not been wholly regained. There 
has been a steady upward movement in 
gross since the beginning of the year. 
A still larger increase of net earnings is 
shown by the reports, 32 per cent. for 
February, following 22 for January. 
This significant growth is due mainly 
to the economies suggested by panic de- 
pression. 

.In the field of general trade reports 
for last week indicate but little change, 
but the tendency is upward. There is 
very noticeable activity in building, re- 
ports from 95 cities for March showing 
an increase of 46 per cent. over Febru- 
ary, and 82 per cent. over March, 1908. 
For the first quarter of this year the 
increase was 88 per cent. Construction 
of large buildings has been stimulated 
by the low price of structural steel, great 
quantities of which have been sold. As 
about 1,000 sawmills are to be closed, 
with the avowed purpose of raising the 
price of lumber, this may tend slightly 
to restrain activity in the erection of 
small structures. 

The market for securities was irreg- 
ular last week. Declines, due in part to 
the effect of events in Turkey upon 
prices in Europe, were followed on 
Saturday by gains, but the net result 
was a loss for nearly all the active 
stocks. An exception was seen in Read- 
ing, where a net advance of 4 points was 
ascribed by some to a conviction that 
the Supreme Court’s decision concern- 
ing the commodities law would be favor- 
able to the coal railroads. Upon further 
rumors that the company’s surplus 
would be distributed by means of large 
dividends, the price of Lackawanna ad- 
vanced 55 points, but only 800 shares 
were sold. 


.A syndicate representing, it is 
said, ‘all the independent steel companies 


except Jones & Laughlin, has bought 
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100,000 acres of land containing coking 
coal, in Pennsylvania, paying about 
$50,000,000. 


..Merton & Co., of London, esti- 
mate the world’s output of copper in 
1908 at 748,625 tons, against 713,865 in 
1907. More than half of the quantity 
was produced in this country, to which 
32,055 tons of the year’s gain of 34,760 
tons are credited. 


....Travelers sailing last week car- 
ried the first issues of fhe “new inter- 
national money,” or travelers’ checks, 
for the use of which European and 
American bankers are co-operating. 
These checks are for $10, $20, $50 or 
$100. They are handsomely engraved, 
are printed on paper which is protected 
against counterfeiting, and bear the ac- 
ceptances of the banking institutions on 
which they are drawn. 


...Returning last -week from a trip 
of several weeks in Europe, W. J. Woll- 
man, of the house of J. S. Bache & Co., 
reported that he had found abroad much 
and growing interest in American secu- 
rities. “One hears them discust on 
all sides,” said he, “both in England and 
on the Continent. They are buying our 
securities and putting them away. They 
again feel entire confidence in America, 
and are actually looking to this country 
for leadership. Many bankers say that 
business in England and France will be 
dull there until trade is stimulated by 
revival here.” 


....The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, of which Edwin S. Marston 
is president, and which has recently im- 
proved and enlarged its property, now 
owns almost the entire block surrounded 
by William and Beaver streets and Ex- 
change place. The trust department, 
the loan department, the transfer and 
reorganization department, as well as 
the other departments, have ample room 
for the transaction of the company’s 
very large business. The company has 
branch offices at 475 Fifth avenue, as 
well as in London and Paris. Its capital 
is $1,000,000 ; its undivided profits exceed 
$7,000,000, and its total resources are 
more than $132,000,000. The company 
was chartered in 1822. 





